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DEPOSITED BY THE 
YNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


FOREWORD 


During the past several months the Department of State’s denial of 
passports to correspondents wishing to visit Communist China has 
been given wide publicity. The charge has been made that it consti- 
tuted denial of freedom of the press. The explanation advanced at 
various times by various officials did not always give the impression of 
a consistent and fully considered policy. The Subcommittee on the 
Far East and the Pacific therefore requested that the Department pre- 
sent its case. The statement made by Hon. William J. Sebald, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, reduces the issue 
to a fundamental question of foreign policy rather than any intrusion 
upon the freedom of the press. Individuals not connected with infor- 
mational media also desire to visit Communist China, including rela- 
tives of detained civilians and businessmen. (See pp. 2, 7, and 16.) 
While it may appear that the denial of passports to newsmen is dis 
crimination against the press, the issuance of passports to them would 
constitute discrimination against others. There are, however, some 
individuals who feel that a distinction should be made between the 
public generally and the press. The subcommittee has printed the 
executive session testimony because of the interest in this subject. 
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DENIAL OF PASSPORTS BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS WISHING TO VISIT COMMUNIST 
CHINA 





THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1957 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Far East AND THE PACIFIC OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call at 2:00 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. Clement J. Zablocki (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Zantocx1. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Chairman, we are delighted that despite your busy schedule 
you joined our subcommittee. 

Chairman Gorpon. It is a pleasure to be here, with such a hard- 
working chairman as you are. 

Mr. Zasiockt. We, of course, are glad that you have joined us at 
this important meeting. 

We were hopefully expecting Secretary Robertson who unfor- 
tunately is unable to attend. We are very sorry to hear that he has 
returned to the hospital. 

Mr. Sebald, will you please convey to him our wishes for a speedy 
recovery. The subcommittee is privileged to welcome Mr. William 
J. Sebald, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
and recently confirmed as our Ambassador to Australia. We are very 
happy that you are here with us, Mr. Ambassador, and- we take this 
epportunity to congratulate you. 

The subcommittee is meeting to discuss refusal of the State De- 
partment to grant passports to United States correspondents wishing 
to visit Communist China. 

Mr. Ambassador, if you will proceed as you wish, and then the 
subcommittee members will undoubtedly have some questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. SEBALD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Sesarp. Mr. Chairman, I must confess at the beginning that 
[ am probably here somewhat at a crossing of wires, if I may put 
it that way. I understood—— 

Chairman Gorpon. Is this an executive meeting ? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Yes, it is an executive meeting. 

Mr. Senarp. I had understood that we had sought this meeting 
primarily to meet with the subcommittee, as we did last year, for the 
purpose of discussing some of our more weighty problems in the Far 
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East and to give the subcommittee a general rundown, as it were, on 
what is happening out there, and perhaps i in some cases to seek your 
counsel and advice. 

We were about to do that when I think the telephone rang and we 
were told that you would be particularly iademnstall in this problem of 
Americans going into Communist China. 

I therefore have before me a statement which I think embodies 
the reasons behind the policy, perhaps in a somewhat sharpened 
version. 

I think it would be most useful to the subcommittee and to you, Mr. 
Chairman, if I were to read this, perhaps interpolating occasionally as 
I go along, and to use this more or less as a basis of discussion. 

‘When I complete this, of course, I shall be very glad to enter into a 
general discussion, or any way you wish to proc eed, if that meets with 
your approval. 

Mr. Zas.iocki. It does. I am sure it meets with the approval of the 
entire membership. We do intend to have the Department, in the near 
future, brief the subcommittee on the varied and vast problems in the 
Far East. 

But anticipating that our time would be short this afternoon, this 
meeting was intentionally limited, Mr. Ambassador, to this one spe- 
cific issue. We would be very happy to hear your statement. 

Mr. Serarp. I also understand, Mr. Chairman, that there will be a 
public hearing next week at whic h a senior Department representative 
will appear before the F oreign Relations Committee. 

If I may run through this statement, it is not too long, it will prob- 
ably take me 10 minutes to get through it. 

The United States believes that it is not in the public interest for its 
citizens to enter or travel in Communist China at the present time. 
For that reason it does not issue passports valid for travel to that area. 

Although public attention has been focused recently on the eifect 
of this policy on representatives of public media, the Government’s 
refusal to authorize travel in Communist China has no special appli- 
cation to correspondents. 

The policy has been applied to other citizens without discrimination, 
Missionaries, scholars, iieaiiae public officials, relatives of impris- 
oned Americans, and others have been invited to visit Communist 
China or have expressed a desire to go there, and they uniformly have 
been refused passports for this purpose. Some of these have had 
reasons for travel to Communist China which they regarded as com- 
pelling. The special advantages or disadvantages whic ch might accrue 
from the travel of any particular vocational group did not govern the 
decision on authorizing such travel. The decision, and the reasons for 
it, were applicable to all Americans alike. 

Thus it must be clear that denial of passports to correspondents is 
not based on any desire to deny the American public information about 
Communist China. On the contrary, the importance of the greatest 
possible flow of information about conditions on the China mainland 
is fully recognized. Likewise the skill, powers of observation, or im- 
partiality of American correspondents were not at issue in the decision. 
The Government has raised no question on this score. 

So far as the Government is concerned, the issue is simply one of 
whether any American citizens should be issued passports valid for 
travel to Communist China. 
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_ basis for not issuing such passports is as follows: 

The United States and the United Nations are in a state of un- 
eaten conflict with Communist China. In 1950 the Chinese Com- 
munists attacked United States and United Nations armed forces in 
Korea. These hostilities resulted in more than 142,000 American 
casualties. An armistice agreement was signed in 1953 as a result 
of which we are not now engaged in active hostilities. ‘The agree- 
ment provided that the armistice was to continue pending a politics ul 
settlement, but no political settlement has ever taken place owing to 
Chinese Communist refusal to consider any terms which the U Inited 
Nations could accept. Therefore the situation at present is governed 
by an armistice. The national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent in connection with the Korean conflict is still in effect. All trade 
and financial transactions with Communist China are prohibited by 
United States laws and regulations. Furthermore, under the Battle 
Act, United States aid is denied countries which trade with Com- 
munist China in strategic materials. Just as in time of war travel 
in enemy territory is denied to United States citizens, so in the present 
situation of national emergency, travel to Communist China is not 
authorized. 

Communist China has threatened repeatedly to use armed force to 
take Formosa and the Pescadores, held by the Republic of China, with 
which the United States has a treaty of mutual defense. The Con- 
gress of the United States on January 29, 1955, adopted by overwhelm- 
ing vote a joint resolution declaring that the security of Formosa was 
essential to the vital interests of the United States and authorizing 
the President to use the Armed Forces of the United States to protect 
Formosa against armed attack. United States naval and military 
forces are now deployed in that area. The Chinese Communists are 
continuing to build up large-scale offensive strength, both air and 
land, opposite Formosa and from time to time have reaffirmed their 
intention of taking Formosa by armed force if necessary. They have 
specifically refused to agree to renounce the use of force in the For- 
mosa area. Under these conditions the United States deems travel of 
its citizens on the China mainland unwise. 

The United States does not recognize the Communist Chinese 
regime and does not maintain diplomatic relations with it. The 
United States could not, therefore, extend normal diplomatic and con- 
sular protection to its citizens who travel in the area under Chinese 
Communist control. The fact that Communist China has engaged in 
the practice of taking, and are now holding, political hostages i is clear 
evidence of the special need for such protection. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, the Government must extend such protection to every citizen 
to the limit of its capabilities whether or not the citizen would waive 
ae right to protection. 

The Chinese Communist regime in Peiping came into power by 
an armed insurrection encour: aged and supported by the Soviet Union. 
Thereafter it has consolidated its hold on the China mainland and its 
power through a series of lawless acts. Among other things it has 
confiscated United States properties without compensation ; it has il- 
legally imprisoned American citizens without tri: al or due process of 
any kind; it invaded North Korea and attacked United Nations 
forces; it defied and continues to defy demands of the United Nations 
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to withdraw; it has violated the terms of the armistice agreement with 
the United Nations in Korea by introducing new weapons and aircraft 
into North Korea and by construction of new airfields and fortifica- 
tions there; it has violated the Geneva accords by providing the ma- 
terial for a major military buildup in North Vietnam; it has refused 
to carry out its agreement to release Americans it holds in prison and 
has denied them rights granted to them by that agreement. Com 
munist China has engaged in these activities with no regard for the 
opinion of the rest of the world. Now the regime apparently feels 
the need for respectability in the eyes of the world and acceptance into 
the family of nations as a seal of approval for or a sign of acquiescence 
in its actions. Asa means of obtaining respectability it is attempting 
to establish first of all cultural exchange and trade relations with the 
United States. Relaxation of United States travel restriction is a 
prerequisite to the achievement of this aim. 

On August 1, 1955, Ambassador Wang Ping-nan of Communist 
China and United States Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson met in 
Geneva for the purpose of discussing practical matters at issue. The 
first matter for discussion was the release of American citizens un 
justly imprisoned in Communist jails. 

On September 10, 1955, agreed announcements were issued. The 
Communists recognized that all United States citizens in Communist 
China who desired to return to the United States were entitled to 
expeditiously exercise their right to return and undertook to facilitate 
their return. The announcement applied to the 19 Americans held by 
the Communists at that time. 

Despite this unequivocal commitment 8—I say, “8”, although it was 
9 up until today; 1 was released, according to the news ticker only 
today; he was released 1 day before his 6-year term expired—United 
States prisoners are still held in Communist jails. All efforts to per 
suade the Communists to honor their pledge have been unavailing. 

Instead of carrying out their commitment, the Communists sought 
to turn the Geneva talks to other subjects. They proposed cultural 
exchanges, and, pursuant to this aim of Chinese Communist policy, 
invited various Americans, including newspaper representatives, to 
visit Communist China. Ambassador Johnson has taken the firm 
position that this exchange could not be considered while the Com- 
munists were holding United States citizens in prison in violation of 
their agreed announcement. This position has been consistently main- 
tained despite hints and suggestions from the Communists and others 
from time to time that if the United States will first permit its citizens 
to enter Communist China this will “help in settling other issues.” 

6. Should the United States modify its present insistence that the 
Communists first make good their pledge before it can consider other 
issues, this would be a form of appeasement. There is no assurance 
that any yielding by the United States would produce the desired 
result. It is likely that having achieved one victory by this means, 
the Communists would seek further concessions before honoring their 
public commitment. As in the case of the blackmail of an individual, 
there is no end to such a course, and the United States cannot, in good 
conscience, embark upon it. 

7. It is necessary, of course, to consider the effect upon our friends 
and allies should the United States yield under such pressure. Con 
fidence in our determination to resist the aggressive designs of com- 
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munism would be weakened. The position of leadership which we 
have accepted would be seriously ‘iaeiaihed It would be most diffi- 
cult for us to urge others, many of whom must depend in part on our 
strength, to stand unafraid and unflinching before the Communist 
threat. It is well know n, of course, that this threat often takes the 
form of economic and cultural penetration. 

These are the reasons why the Government is unwilling to sanction 
travel by American citizens to Communist China at this time. The 
matter will, of course, be reviewed when, through constructive actions 
on the part of the Chinese Communists, including the release of the 
American prisoners, a new situation is created. 

Mr. Zastockti. In order for all members to have equal time, the 5- 
minute rule will be enforced. 

Mr. Ambassador, is it the policy of the United States not to grant 
passports to areas with which the United States does not have diplo- 
matic relations ¢ 

Mr. Sepaup. I think as a general proposition that is correct. 

Mr. Zasvockt. There are e -xceptions ! 

Mr. Sepvatp. May I, first of all say, Mr. Chairman, before I get led 
into bypaths on which I am not competent to speak, that the technical 
questions of passport control and passport regulation are not under 
my jurisdiction. 

I will be glad to answer any questions regarding the policy lying be- 
hind those passport restrictions and why such a policy is adopted. 

3ut as to the technicalities of it, I am afraid—— 

Mr. Zasvockt. It was not my intention that we discuss technicalities. 
But I believe we ought to try to obtain the policies that lie behind the 
decisions on withholding or granting passports. 

May I restate the question: It is not our policy to discriminate 
against any United States citizen on the basis of his profession ? 

Mr. Sesatp. That is correct. 

Mr. Zastockt. Further, it is the policy of the United States to deny 
passports where it would not be in our national interest or in the inter- 
est of the safety of the individual seeking such a passport? The De- 
partment does take into consideration the safety of the person seeking 
the passport ? 

Mr. Sepatp. That is right. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Is it on this basis that the Department refuses to 
grant passports to Communist China ? 

Mr. Sesaup. That is not the sole basis. That is one of the bases. 
There are a number of others which I mentioned in my statement. 

Just to state another one, by granting passports to ‘American citi- 
zens to enter China, we begin to open, in a sense, precisely what the 
Chinese Communists want us to do, namely, they want to have cultural 
relations with us. The idea of a newspaper correspondent going in 
there is in a sense a cultural exchange. 

Mr. Zasvocki. In 1949, Communist China didn’t want our news- 
papermen there. As a matter of fact, they ordered not only United 
States correspondents but any foreign nationals whose country did not 
recognize the People’ s regime to leave. 

On October 7 7, 1949 the State Department made this announcement: 

The Department has been informed that the Alien’s Affairs Bureau has handed 


foreign press correspondents in Shanghai the following order of the Shanghai 
Military Control Commission, dated October 6: “Effective from the date of issue 
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of this order all correspondents in Shanghai, irrespective of whether they are 
Chinese or foreign, for foreign newspapers and periodicals, news agencies and 
broadcasting agencies, whose country has not established diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese Peoples Republic are to cease acting in their capacity as press 
men, including the filing of press telegrams and radiograms.” 

That is the statement of the Communist Peoples Republic. And the 
Department’s announcement further stated : 

The effect of this order is to blot out completely objective reporting of de- 
velopments in the Communist-occupied territory of China. The order is not 
based on military security or censorship, but solely on the ground of nonrecogni- 
tion of the recently announced Communist regime. It is evident that this order 
constitutes a crude effort on the part of the Chinese Communists to force recogni- 
tion of their newly established regime by those countries which continue to have 
on the basis of the record of the Chinese Communists to date, wholly justifiable 
doubts regarding the responsible nature of the regime, according to generally 
accepted international standards. 

In effect, it appears the United States and Communist China have 
reversed their positions. 

Mr. Sepatp. Well, sir, of course, all that happened before my day. 
I would like to make this comment. It is quite obvious the Chinese 
Communists found that didn’t work. They pushed them out and what 
has happened¢ They have become largely isolated. Today their great. 
desire, it seems to me, is to establish relations with the United St: ates, 
because by doing so Asia is affected also, and they know it and we 
know it. I think there is no question about it. When you start down 
the primrose path of opening this thing, and they get their nose under 
the tent, I think it is too late. I think you just can’t stop it. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prrcuer. I have no questions right now. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my hearty concurrence 
with and approval of the statement made by Mr. Sebald, because I 
think his arguments are basically unansw erable from the standpoint of 
our own country’s well-being. 

Since the position reported by the chairman was taken by the Chinese 
Communists in the summer of 1949, when there was a question in many 
people’s minds, as to the nature of the Chinese Communists’ regime, a 
lot of things have happened that have made completely clear what its 
nature is. 

As a matter of fact, even our Government at that time, leaned over 
backwards to try to get good relations with them. As you recall, when 
the Communists ‘aptured Nanking in 1949 and the legitimate Chinese 
Government withdrew and moved its capital to Canton, most other 
foreign embassies, including the Russian Embassy, went along to Can- 
ton with the Government to which they were accredited. But our Em- 
bassy, in one of the most brazenly insulting acts of history that I know 
of, stayed at Nanking to welcome, so to speak, the C ommunist regime. 
We were going to make friends with them. 

Of course, that was a fatal blow to the legitimate Government of 
China, a completely faithful ally. The U nited States voted no confi- 
dence in it. We thereby all but destroved it. By = going along with 
it to Canton, we just crossed it off and stayed in Nanking to weleome 
the Communists, its enemy. Promptly afterward the Communists 
rewarded us by kicking out our newspaper people, and everybody else, 
while they went through with the slaughter of 20 millions. 
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Now, as Mr. Sebald said, they haven’t succeeded in bringing us to 
heel and so they are trying the soft technique. They have the blood 
cleaned up at home and they want to bring outsiders in and give them 
the VIP treatment. 

Now, just to make sure I understand your argument: You say that 
the newsmen are not being discriminated against ? 

Mr. Separp. That is mght. 

Mr. Jupp. They are being given the same treatment as all other 
Americans / 

Mr. Separp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. That means they are not being given special privileges / 

Mr. Srepsavp. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. And what they are asking is special privileges. 

If you allow newsmen to visit, then unless you are going in for 
class treatment, you will have to allow any other Americans to go: 
isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Sepavp. That is right. Dr. Judd, we have had numerous re- 
quests from various categories of people. We had one only the other 
day from a businessman in New York. His argument is just as logi- 
cal as any newspaperman’s argument, Ile says, in effect, “W hy 
shouldn't I go in to study the economic conditions of Red China, as 
against the day when perhaps we might resume trade relations, and 
[ ought to know whom I am going to trade with. You allow news- 
paper people in. Why don’t you “allow me in?” 

If we allow that individual in there, there will be 52 other Ameri- 
can hepiamanenian who say, “Why discriminate against us,” and so 
it goes. 

Mr. Jupp. It is not a anique situation in China. My brother-in-law, 
as you recall, Mr. Chairman, is secretary of the YMCA m Cairo. His 
wife came home last fall to help with the bringing of a new grand- 
child into the world. ‘Things blew up in Egypt and she has been trying 
since last October to get back to Cairo. She cannot get permission 
from our Government to go back to Cairo for some of the same rea- 
sons you gave for Red C hina. One is the inability to give her protec- 
tion. No Americans are allowed to go in except those connected with 
our Government. Even though we have normal relations with the 
Kgyptian Government, Americans without official business simply 
cant go. 

Mr. Zasrockt. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Zasiockt. You said the newspapermen are not accorded special 
treatment. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. Zanvockt. Isn't it true that the newspapermen, correspondents, 
have been accorded special privileges in every branch of government ? 
They have received special treatment from the State Department, the 
milite ary, and from Congress, news correspondents who had the avaul- 
ability of the battlefield “during the war; they are permitted in certain 
quarters in the Halls of Congress where the public is barred. News- 
men have been accorded special consideration and have come to expect 
special treatment ? 

Mr. Jupp. There is no doubt they expect it everywhere. Even when 
you are playing the Star Spangled Banner or saying a prayer in 
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church, a photographer feels no need to show respect or reverence by 
pausing a moment. 

During the war we didn’t give our cor respondents the right to ob- 
serve Hitler’s Ge ‘rmany on the ground, even if he had been willing to 
let them in. They are permitted to go now and see our operations in 
Korea, in Formosa, Viet Nam; but they are not permitted to go into 
Red China. Why? Because that outfit is at war with us, although 
it hasn’t been formally announced. 

Mr. Zastockt. Their request is based on the theory that they will 
obtain information. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. So would businessmen and missionaries like 
to go over and obtain information. I would like to see the people with 
whom I worked there for years. I don’t know whether they are 
living or dead, or under what conditions they are living. 

I agree with what you say, Mr. Sebald, that if you refuse to let 
anybody in, you either have to make it clear across the board, including 
newsmen, or else you will lose the whole ballgame. For if we thus 
accept Red C hina, then is Thailand or Indonesia or Burma going to 
resist them’ You can cross them off our side. Will the Philippines 
long be able to resist them, especially since Magsaysay’s death allow- 
ing certain other Filipinos who argue for neutralism, to gain greater 
prominence? Will the Japanese long be able to resist them? No. In 
short, are we prepared to give away the rest of Asia to our mortal 
enemies / 

Mr. Zasxtocki. As for special consideration, Mr. Ambassador, if-a 
Member of Congress would request a passport for the purpose of visit- 
ing Communist China, would he be denied it / 

Mr. Sepatp. We would resist a Member of Congress going in there. 

Mr. Aparr. ‘Perhaps a little more vehemently, Mr. Sebald / 

Mr. Sesaup. Mind you, now, as I said in my statement, that is not 
prompted by any desire to shut off legitimate inquiry, but we think 
the foreign policy consideration is overriding. 

Mr. Jupp. You dare not weaken our position regarding an outfit 
whose purpose is to throw us out of Asia and ultimately isolate and 
destroy the United States. If there is still any question about that, 
1 ask, Mr. Chairman, that should this hearing be published, permis- 
sion be given to include in it an article from the U. S. News & World 
Report of about 2 weeks ago. Some Japanese generals under General 
Doi had been to Red China and he reported on his conversations with 
Mao Tse-tung who told him that if the Japanese would cooperate 
with Mao to throw the United States out of Asia, then Mao would 
cooperate with the militarists to put them back in control of Japan. 

Mr. Zarniockt. I am sure there would be no objection. That will be 
placed in the record at this point. 

( The article referred to is as follows :) 


How REp CHINA PLots AGAINST THE UNITED STATES AS REVEALED IN INTERVIEWS 
sT PEIPING BETWEEN RED CHINA’S HIGHEST OFFICIALS AND A JAPANESE MILI 
TARY GROUP 


The highest officials of Red China sat down recently with a group of Japa- 
nese military men of top rank and deliberately urged them to persuade the 
Japanese Government to join with the Peiping government ‘‘to throw the United 
States out of Asia.” 

General Doi, leader of the Japanese military group that visited Red China, 
here reports on those meetings and on what Red China’s bosses are saying and 
doing. 
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Akio Doi, a former lieutenant general of Japan with years of experience in 
both China and Russia had extensive conversations over a period of a month with 
Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and other top Chinese Reds. 

When General Doi returned to Tokyo he was interviewed by Robert P. Martin, 
a regional editor for “U. 8. News & World Report” who spent many years in 
China and has watched closely the Communist movement in Asia. 


AT TOKYO 


Question. How long were you in Red China, General Doi? 

Answer. Our group, all of us former imperial officers, was in China just a 
month. - We were guests of the Red China government. 

Question. Was it an inspection trip, or did you also talk with the Chinese 
leaders? 

Answer. Both. We visited the industrial areas in Manchuria, and also took 
a look at some of the new developments in northwest China. But we saw Mao 
Tse-tung, chairman of the People’s Republic of China; Premier Chou Dn-lai; 
Vice Premier Chen Yi, and all of the Chinese military chiefs, and many other 
officials. We talked with Chairman Mao for 2 hours. Other Japanese visitors 
have met Mao at cocktail parties and receptions, but we were the first Japanese 
to have such a serious conversation with him, 

Question. Did the Chinese have much to say about relations between Red 
China and the United States? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We discussed that several times. I was surprised that 
Red China hates the United States much more violently than I had thought. 
Their position is quite clear: “Our only enemy is the United States.” At least 
that’s what they say. 

Mao Tse-tung told me: 

“Japan is occupied and our Formosa is still held by the Americans. So Japan 
and Red China should join hands to expel the United States from our terri- 
tories. The people of the Afro-Asian area and Latin America have been striving 
hard to throw out the American, British, and French imperialists. 

“China encourages and helps these efforts, and now Japan should join us in 
this effort. If it is necessary, and you want me, I am ready to become chief of 
staff of the Japanese armed forees to drive the United States out of Asia.” 
Mao also said: 

“The United States is a capitalist nation and must necessarily follow a policy 
of imperialism and aggression. On the other hand, the Soviet Union, a socialist 
couutry, is net imperialistic and has no need for aggression. Please believe 
this.” 

I argued against this with Mao, telling him that we Japanese simply could not 
accept this at face value. And finally Mao replied: 

“Of course, Japan is theoretically independent, but we Chinese cannot dis- 
guise our deep sympathy for you Japanese who are still under the military and 
economic occupation of the Americans. All of the forces in the world should get 
together to overthrow American capitalism and imperialism. And this can be 
done without going to war.” 

Question. Was Mao serious when he offered to become chief of staff of the 
Japanese forces? 

Answer. Not at all. He laughed when he said it. He didn’t mean he would 
come to Japan. He meant that he was ready and willing to cooperate with and 
give advice to the Japanese if we decided to help throw the United States out 
of Asia. 

Question. How does what Mao told you square with what the Chinese have 
often said, that they want friendly relations with the United States? 

Answer. Basically, the Chinese leaders believe that the entire world will turn 
Communist—although it may take a long time, particularly in the case of the 
United States. So they will accept temporary arrangements. For instance, if 
Formosa is returned to Red China and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) is liquidated, then friendly relations between America and China will 
be possible. But the Communist Chinese will still be operating on the premise 
that America, eventually and inevitably, will go Communist. 

One thing you must always keep in mind: Red China’s true intentions are one 
thing: her tactics are another. Peiping’s words and actions are often contra- 
dictory. When the democracies do this, everyone explodes in anger or disgust. 
sut Mao can do or say anything he wants. It doesn’t matter even if what he 
does is diametrically opposed to what he has said in the past. The Chinese 
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Communists want first of all to eject the United States from Asia, and, finally, 
to communize the United States. On the road to either of these goals, the 
Chinese may very well offer to establish friendly relations with you. 

Question. Then “peaceful coexistence” is simply a tactic to the Chinese? 

Answer. Yes, it is their tactics. The recent Russo-Chinese joint communi- 
que plainly stated in part that “capitalism is not basically compatible with com- 
munism,” but in another section the same communique said, “We are going to 
follow the line of peaceful coexistence.” 

As a matter of fact, in one of the written questions I put to Mao Tse-tung, I 
asked him if the objectives of international communism were compatible with 
peaceful coexistence. Mao answered that “no doubt they will be compatible.” 

Then the Chinese asked me this question : 

“Isn’t Japan afraid of Red China’s possible military invasion or her economic 
domination of Japan?” 

I told Mao that Japan does not fear either military invasion or Red China’s 
economic domination of Japan. What we really fear is that the Communists 
will continue the cold war, believing that Japan will finally turn Communist. I 
asked Mao to state firmly that he would not follow the tricky infiltration tactics 
used elsewhere by the Communists, and that China would end the cold war 
against Japan. sut Mao refused to give such a statement. So it seems to me 
that the Chinese leaders intend to push their Red imperialistic policies along 
the line laid down by Stalin. 

Question. Mao Tse-tung told you war would not be required to throw the 
United States out of Asia. Just how do the Chinese intend to do it? 

Answer. It’s obvious that both the Soviet Union and Red China realize that 
they don’t have the military strength to throw the United States out of Asia. 
Their strongest weapon is ideological warfare, that is, to stir up anti-American 
and anticapitalist feelings among the people of Asia. One example of this is 
the effort Mao and his subordinates made to impress us with their idea that Red 
China would eventually dominate the other nations of Asia and that we should 
not wait too long to join them. 

I told one of the top Chinese leaders this story: When the Soviet Union urged 
Britain to establish close, friendly relations with them, the late British Foreign 
Secretary, Ernest Bevin, replied that Britain could afford to be friends with 
Russia but could not afford as the price of this friendship to make the United 
States an enemy. For the United States would then starve Britain. In the 
same way, I said, Japan can be friends with Red China but not at the cost of 
sacrificing her ties with the United States. None of the Chinese leaders com- 
inented on this story. 

Question. Would you say, then, that the Chinese are afraid of a war with the 
United States? 

Answer. From what I saw and heard in Red China, I would say they are not 
particularly afraid of or worried about American military power. Marshal 
Peng Teh-huai, Vice Premier and Defense Minister, said to me: 

“China is so strong now that she will never be defeated by the United States 
even in an atomic war. We have 600 million people, and, even if 400 million 
were killed, the surviving 200 million would never surrender. In the long run we 
would defeat America, so we are not at all afraid.” 

But this explanation, that 200 million survivors would continue fighting, makes 
me suspect that the Chinese Communists really fear the Americans. Also, they 
probably would not hate the United States as strongly as they do if they did not 
fear you. That’s one of the reasons they are trying to stir up hatred of America 
in the other countries of Asia. They want to drive the United States out of Asia 
without risking war. 

FIRST AIM: A STRONG CHINA 


Question. Did you get a solid impression of whether the Chinese have aban 
doned plans for aggression in Korea or Vietnam or elsewhere? 

Answer. My strong impression is that they do not have territorial ambitions 
at present. Rather, they seem to be concentrating on building a China that will 
not be inferior to Japan. The Chinese are proud of the 5,000 years of history 
when they were culturally superior to the rest of the world. They despise the 
last century, when they were dominated by the West and Japan. Now, they say, 
they are going to reestablish their position of superiority. 

Obviously, you can’t say flatly they have no intention of attacking neighboring 
countries, but certainly their immediate aim is to build a strong and respected 
China. 
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Question. What about Formosa? Were there any indications they might at- 
tack there? 

Answer. No; I saw no indications of any planning for an attack. In the class- 
rooms of the military academies—the schools for the air force, the tank units, 
and the navy—I saw maps of Formosa pasted on the wall. The maps bore this 
slogan: “Formosa can be regained by our military might.’ But no one talked 
about an invasion. 

Question. Did the Communists appear worried about Chiang Kai-shek’s invad- 
ing the mainland? 

Answer. No; nothing I saw or heard indicated any concern. They continue to 
paint Chiang as an evil man, and this caricature appears continuously in their 
propaganda. 

On the other hand, the Communists are greatly concerned about spies and 
secret agents. Perhaps the Reds are worried about internal subversion pro- 
moted by the Nationalists. The Communists did take us to see about 10 former 
Nationalist generals who had surrendered, to show the good treatment these gen- 
erals had received. This may have been planned as a sort of propaganda cam- 
paign against us Japanese. 

Question. Was there any talk about a “two China” solution-—a peaceful ac- 
ceptance of the status quo, with two Chinese governments: one on Formosa and 
the other in Peiping? 

Answer. Oh, no. The Communists don’t accept the two China proposition at 
all. Even Chou En-lai is firm on this. He simply said: 

“Formosa is occupied by the United States.” 

Then he added: 

“Wouldn’t it be better for Japan to trade with 600 million Chinese than with 
only 8 million Formosans?’ 

This upset me, and I replied, “People do not necessarily trade with others just 
for the sake of profit. Neither do the States act solely from the viewpoint of 
profits.” 

Chou shrugged his shoulders and replied: “We Chinese will just concern our- 
selves with profits.” 

Question. If Chiang Kai-shek and the United States continue to protect For- 
mosa, and the Communists do not intend to use force, how do the Reds expect to 
get the island? 

Answer. Red China has been carrying out an extensive campaign among Chi- 
nese everywhere in the world. They say: 

“Don’t forget that you are Chinese, no matter where you live and what you are 
doing. You must take part in the work of building Great China.” 

They press this campaign among the 2 million Chinese who fled to Formosa from 
the mainland, and particularly among the high Nationalist leaders. They also 
tell the 6 million Formosans on the island that they will be happier and live better 
under the Communists than under the Nationalists. The leaders in Peiping think 
this campaign will eventually bring Formosa back to the mainland government. 

Question. How long do they think this will take? 

Answer [laughing loudly]. The Chinese Communists say this: 

“Even if the United States doesn’t recognize us for a hundred or even a thou- 
sand years, we will still become a great nation. In the same way, Formosa will 
return to us some day.” 

They don’t seem to worry at all about how long the process will take. 


WE’LL NEVER INVADE JAPAN 


Question. Why did Mao Tse-tung, who has refused to see most other Japanese 
visitors, spend so much time with you and the other Japanese officers? 

Answer: Mao made it very plain what he had in mind the moment we met. 
He said: 

“We heartily hope to establish friendly and peaceful relations with Japan. 
Japan is a great nation in Asia. Her culture and economy are advanced and her 
people are diligent. China must join hands with Japan. We are not interested 
in the past. And, no matter how strong China becomes, we will never invade 
Japan. But, unless Japan and China get along amicably, neither Asia nor the 
world will have peace. Don’t you agree that it is good for China to learn and get 
hely from Japan, and for Japan to learn and get help from China?” 

So we knew what Mao had in mind. 
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Question. But it seems that Mao attached great importance to the fact that 
all of you were military men; in fact, most of the 15 members of your group had 
fought against China at one time or another. 

Answer. In the first place, the Chinese Communists realize that the Japanese 
ex-officers—many of whom were purged by the United States occupation and 
therefore are not necessarily friendly to Americans—are gradually regaining in- 
fiuence in Japan. His theory is that if the Japanese officers could be convinced 
that Red China has no aggressive intentions toward Japan, then they might 
oppose Japanese rearmament. 

Also, the Chinese Communists probably realize that they shouldn’t rely entirely 
on the Communist and Socialist forces in Japan to throw out the United States— 
which would make Japan powerless to deal with Red China. If the nationalistic 
elements joined with the leftists, however, together they might be able to force 
the United States to leave. 

This second point is also related to Peiping’s hope of communizing Japan. Re- 
member that the younger officers and cadets who were involved in or supported 
the May 15, 1932, incident (when Premier Inukai was assassinated) were anti- 
capitalist. Although they were militarists, they dreamed of socialistic reforms. 
The Chinese Communists probably hope to impress these ex-officers with what 
has happened in China. Then they might support revolution in Japan. As you 
probably know, Tatsuo Tsukui, a well-known rightist in Japan, changed his views 
of China after inspecting that country and now believes that the Japanese should 
imitate the Communists. 

WORLD TREND TO SOCIALISM 


Question. Did Mao Tse-tung or any of the leaders you saw actually suggest 
that Japan should turn Communist? 

Answer, They did not say it quite so bluntly. But Mao told me: 

“There is an inevitable and irresistible worldwide trend toward socialism. We 
want to know if Japan is going to oppose this tide.” 

Later he said: 

“The Meiji Restoration (ending the power of the military leaders in Japan in 
1868) exerted an immense influence on the Chinese revolution of 1911. The recent 
Chinese revolution must certainly have considerable effect on Japan in the future. 

“Tt is American imperialism that suppresses the desires of the Japanese masses. 
Japan must become independent by throwing out the Americans.” 

All of these put together certainly indicate that the Chinese are thinking in 
terms of a Communist Japan. 

Question. Were the Chinese Communists more interested in separating Japan 
from the United States or in establishing good trade relations with Japan? 

Answer, Certainly they were emphasizing trade and cultural exchanges. Ob- 
viously, if the Soviet Union is unable to continue supplying capital goods, then 
the pace of the Chinese 5-year plans must be slowed. They will have to buy goods 
from Japan, West Germany, England, and, if possible, even from the United 
States. 

The Chinese have one big problem, however. They can export coal, iron ore, 
rice, soybeans, and salt, but Japan is the only country producing capital goods 
that can use these items. That explains why the mainland Chinese are so inter- 
ested in trading with us. 

Question. What was your impression of current Soviet-Chinese relations? 


1 
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Are they still close partners, or are they drifting apart? 
Answer. Politically speaking, Russia and China seem to be very close, and 
both countries will want to keep solid relations. The Soviet-Chinese communique 


of January 19, 1957, clearly established unity as their basic line. But the Soviet 
Union does not want Red China to become too powerful, and this holding back 
creates a certain discontent among the ambitious Chinese, And don’t forget that 
in the past there has always been mutual hostility between the two countries. 
Now both of them realize that they must hang together if the Communist world 
is to survive, 

Question. Did you notice any resentment in Peiping to the Khrushchev, Bul- 
ranin, and Khukovy travels in India and Burma? Say, a feeling that Russia was 
penetrating an area that Red China may consider her own political reservation? 

\nswer. I believe that Moscow and Peiping have reached an understanding on 
spheres of influence. That would cover southeast Asia. However, I had an 
interesting discussion about Tibet with the Chinese leaders. I asked why they 
did not grant Tibet independence or at least autonomy. They answered that 


would then seize Tibet. 
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I pointed out that Britain has given India, Pakistan, and Burma their inde- 
pendence and, furthermore, that Britain doesn’t have the military power to seize 
Tibet. Perhaps you, I said—meaning the Chinese Communists—are afraid that 
another country might seize Tibet. I didn’t say it, but the Chinese knew I 
referred to the Soviet Union. They just laughed at this and refused to comment. 
If there is rivalry between Russia and China over Tibet, think how much greater 
the rivalry is over Mongolia. 


RED CHINA’S INFLUENCE 


Question. Is there any reason to believe that Red China’s influence on Soviet 
policy may be increasing as a result of Chou En-lai’s recent trip to Moscow, War- 
saw, and Budapest? Wasn’t he trying to patch up the cracks in the Soviet bloc? 

Answer. Chinese influence is certainly increasing. Furthermore, it is on the 
ideological, not just the political level. One of the sharpest impressions I got from 
my trip to China was that Mao Tse-tung is a much stronger Marxist than I had 
suspected. I urged Mao not to be a doctrinaire Marxist but to follow a socialistic 
course that would fit Asia. Mao flatly rejected my suggestion, saying: 

“That is impossible. I am a Marxist.” 

Before my trip to China I had hoped that Mao would steer a course somewhat 
independent of Moscow—say, somewhere between Tito and the Kremlin. My 
hope was completely crushed by the various joint statements and declarations 
justifying Russia’s intervention in Hungary and calling on the forces of inter- 
national communism to unite around the leadership of the Soviet Union. Nehru 
(Prime Minister of India) certainly must also have been disappointed by those 
statements. 

The Soviet Union may have forced Red China to support her actions in East 
Europe. But, more likely, Peiping decided it was necessary for the two nations 
to stand together. In the future, I suppose, Red China’s attitude toward Rus- 
sian policies will be decided on the basis of each problem that comes up; but, 
basically, decisions will be made in accordance with the Marxist line. 

However, China will be consulted and her views will be woven into whatever 
policy emerges. This means that the Soviet-China combination will become the 
nucleus of international communism in the future, instead of the Soviet Union 
alone being the nucleus as in the past. As the result, Red China’s weight and 
influence will rise in the Soviet bloe countries. 

Question. Do you think China might try to seize leadership of the world Com- 
munist movement? 

Answer, No; I don’t think so. 

Question. But the Poles say that Red China encouraged them to seek greater 
independence from Moscow. Doesn’t that imply either that the Chinese are 
hoping to seize leadership or that they don’t really want a solid Communist front? 

Answer. Let’s look at it this way: In China itself there has been a certain 
rivalry between so-called national Communists and international Communists. 
At first, the Chinese seemed to prefer national communism, particularly when 
domestic policies were at issue. They also collected foreign dividends from this 
nationalism. They earned prestige and popularity among the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries, and Britain was persuaded that Red China was Titoist. 


BACK TO STALINISM 


Mao, however, is basically a Marxist. So, when the Poles almost revolted and 
the Hungarians did revolt against Soviet chauvinism, Mao was on the spot. If 
he criticized the Soviet Union’s system and methods as strongly as Tito did, 
then Mao would be—indirectly, of course—branding his own regime as being 
as bad as the Soviet Union. After all, the Chinese had proudly boasted that 
Russia had been their mentor and guide. So Chou En-lai rushed to Moscow and 
there, with Khrushchev, took steps to end the unrest in East Europe and to patch 
up the split in the Soviet bloc. Now the basic line calls for repudiation of 
national communism and adherence to a modified Stalinism. 

Question. The Chinese still seem to hope they can persuade Tito to rejoin the 
Soviet bloc. Isn’t that why Peng Chen, mayor of Peiping, has been visiting 
Yugoslavia? 

Answer. I think that’s probably the reason for his trip. Also, don't forget that 
the national Communists in China still feel closer to Titoism than to Stalinism. 
But since Red China has now clearly sided with the Soviet Union, Tito and Mao 
ean be allies only if Tito submits to Soviet domination. Tito will never do that. 
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Question. While you were in Peiping, did you hear any complaints about Soviet 
Russia’s economic aid to Red China? 

Answer. Yes; I heard some criticism. But it is very skillfully disguised, and 
the top leaders, of course, say nothing. One of the high Red officials questioned 
me about United States policy toward Japan. I asked him about the Soviet 
Union’s policy toward China. He would not answer me. So I asked him, very 
bluntly: “‘Isn’t Red China subordinate to Russia?’ Again he refused to reply. 

A Chinese, not a top official, told me: 

“The Russians always talk about the unselfish assistance they give to China. 
It will take time before we know whether they are telling the truth and are un- 
selfish.” 

Another Chinese commented rather bitterly: 

“Small countries such as [North] Korea and Outer Mongolia get Russian assist- 
ance without payment. But China, a large nation, cannot get aid from Russia 
free of charge.” 

A factory worker confided: 

“The equipment from the Soviet Union comes slowly, and the quality is in- 
ferior.” 

So there are complaints. 


WHY SOVIET SHIPMENTS LAG 


Question. Will the troubles in East Europe tend to slow down the flow of 
goods from Russia? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Russia now has to give economic assistance to East Europe 
instead of simply exploiting the satellites, as in the past. They’ve also been 
forced to cut back their own 5-year plan and to increase production of consumer 
goods. The Russians have to keep spending on armaments to keep pace with the 
United States, and they have to keep some of their promises of aid to Southeast 
Asian countries. 

Obviously, it is going to be more and more difficult to increase economic assist- 
ance to Red China. 

Question. Will this affect the relations between China and the Soviet Union? 

Answer. Not necessarily. They will maintain their close political relationship, 
and Red China will put a greater emphasis on building a self-supporting economy. 
This explains their urgent desire to expand trade with Japan. Japan could 
supply many of the things the Chinese need. 

The Communists also believe that, as trade and cultural relations with Japan 
increase, so will anti-Americanism rise in Japan. Thus, trade goes along with 
their strategy of driving the Americans out of Japan. 

However, Chou En-lai, who is more realistic than some of the other Chinese 
leaders, does not seem to support this analysis of the situation. He told me that 
China and Japan should be friends and not worry about breaking off relations 
between Japan and the United States. 

Question. Did Mao Tse-tung appear to be healthy and alert? 

Answer. You’ve heard the frequent rumors about his heart attacks and other 
physical ailments. But he certainly looked quite healthy. Chou on the other 
hand, appeared to be very tired. One of Mao's cronies told me: 

“The rule is that Chou does not report the details of every problem or affair 
to Chairman Mao. Mao confines himself to decisions on basic problems. So 
Chairman Mao is able to take gocd care of his health.” 

Question. Was there any criticism that Chou En-lai had been traveling abroad 
too much lately? 

Answer. No: no criticism like that. In a dictatorship, criticism on that level 
will put a man into prison. 

Question. Is Mao Tse-tung a dictator? 

Answer. Of course Mao is a dictator. His position is entirely different from 
Chou’s. He personally makes every major policy decision. 

Question. Don’t the Chinese boast a great deal about their collective leader- 
ship? 

Answer. That’s on a lower level—in the cabinet, the military council, the cen- 
tral committee, and on down through the party. Collective leadership is the 
principle there. But the basic decisions—and the final ones—are always made 
by Mao. 

Question. Is there any indication that Mao concentrates on domestic problems 
and gives Chou En-lai a more or less free hand in foreign affairs? 
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Answer. Nothing like that. Chou holds the posts of Prime Minister and For- 
eign Minister concurrently, mainly because of his personal character, his sociabil- 
ity and his knowledge of foreign affairs. But every basic decision, on foreign or 
domestic affairs, always comes from Mao. 


MAO’S SUCCESSOR 


Question. Did you learn in Peiping whether Mao’s successor had been chosen? 

Answer. Nothing concrete, but one can judge from the last (Chinese Com- 
munist) Party Congress, which was held in September, that Liu Shao-chi will 
succeed Mao, Liu, you remember, gave the general report to the congress, while 
Chou had to confine himself to a report on the first 5-year plan. That underlined 
the difference in the ranking of the two men as far as the succession goes. 

Question. General Doi, you said earlier that Premier Chou En-lai is more 
realistic than the other Chinese leaders, and I suppose you include Mao Tse-tung. 
What do you mean by “more realistic’? 

Answer. A person engaged in day-to-day politics is more inclined to under- 
stand and take into consideration the minds and feelings of the people. Take the 
Chinese agricultural cooperative: Chou and the Cabinet decided to slow down 
the pace of the cooperative movement because, being closer to the people, they 
knew resistance was building up. But Mao, in his famous speech, reversed the 
Cabinet’s decision and ordered full speed ahead with the cooperatives. I think 
Chou in this case was being more realistic in listening to what the people wanted. 

Question. Would you say that Chou is more realistic in his approach to the 
United States or his understanding of foreign policy? 

Answer. Oh, yes; he is realistic in that respect, too. Chou’s tone in speaking 
about relations with the United States is much softer than what Mao or Chen Yi 
and some of the others say. Also, he is much more flexible. Maybe this is be- 
cause, as Foreign Minister, he is closer to the problem. But it may also be 
because of his personal character. 

Question. Do you think Chou really wants the United States to recognize Red 
China? 

Answer. Oh, yes; most of the Chinese leaders really want it. Recognition 
means they will be admitted to the United Nations, and then they will be in a 
position to act vigorously in other fields . 

Right now, Chou is very useful to Mao. Chou is always prominent when Red 
China plans to make compromises or wants to underline peaceful policies. But 
Wwe must keep in mind always that it is Mao Tse-tung who pulls the strings. 


HOW CHOU IS RATED 


Question. That would seem to make Chou En-lai a puppet of Mao’s. 

Answer. Well, what I really mean is that Chou is 1 of Mao’s 2 arms. Mao 
uses one arm for evil things and then uses his other arm, or Chou En-lai, for good 
or peaceful things. 

Question. You said Chou En-lai’s tone was softer than that of some other 
Chinese leaders. What did you mean? 

Answer. Here’s an example: Chou told me Japan and China should become 
friends and resume relations now without worrying about our relations with 
America. The latter problem, he said, was one for the Japanese to settle. Mao 
Tse-tung, on the other hand, used much stronger words. He said that Japan is 
occupied by the United States, and that China and Japan must work together 
to expel the Americans 

Question. Were the Chinese very friendly toward you? 

Answer. Oh, ves; they did everything to show their interest. Mao Tse-tung, 
for instance, asked if he conld see His Majesty the Emperor—he expressly said 
“His Majesty’—in the event Mao visited Japan. He asked us to convey his best 
wishes to the Emperor, adding: 

“The sentiments of the Japanese people must be respected if relations between 
Japan and China are to be improved. That is why we respect the Pmperor. Laos 
and Cambodia are also kingdoms, and, in order to keep good relations with them, 
we respect their Kings.” 

Alas, Japan was being compared with Laos and Cambodia. 

When we started to leave, Mao told us: 

“We greet everyone from Japan, even those who fought against us and those 
who are anti-Communist. When you return home you are welcome to keep or 
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change your present attitude. You are free to abuse China or carry on anti- 
Communist propaganda.” 

So, you see, my right to say what I please about China has already been ap- 
proved by Mao Tse-tung. 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Again, I am delighted that you are with us, Mr. 
Chairman. I apologize for inadverte ntly failing to call on you ‘first. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am clad to see 
you here, Mr. Ambassador. Before you go to your new post, I want 
to wish you lots of luck. I believe . your statement you men 
tioned something about certain groups being permitted to get int 
China. Did I understand that right ? 

Mr. Sepatp. No; I think you must have misunderstood. If I may 
explain my negative reply, the whole basis of our case rests on the 
fact that newspaper people as a class, or as Ame ricans, In our opinion, 
are no different from any other vocational class insofar as this particu- 
lar problem is concerned. 

Chairman Gorpon. In other words, there is no chance even for 
relatives of the prisoners to visit Communist China? 

Mr. Sesatp. That is right. We have already refused to allow the 
relatives to go in. That would merely have added further hostages 
to the ones already held. 

Chairman Gorpon. How are the prisoners being treated there ? 
you have any report on that, Mr. Ambassador ? 

Mr. Seravp. The reports that we have had over the past vear or so 
indicate that they are not now on ing mist rea ted in the sense of active 
mistreatment. But of the 8 who are held, 4 are under house arrest 
and 4, as far as we know, are actually pres yn. I just couldn’t 
imagine any kind of plush treatment in a ‘hi nese Communist prison, 
particularly in wintertime, because I am sure it is unheated and the 
food must be ghastly. 

Chairman Gorpon. You say there were 9 and only 8 remain? 

Mr. Sepatp. Yes. Originally there were 19 that were included 11 
the agreement made at Geneva between our Amba ae r there, Am- 
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bassador Johnson, and Wang Ping-nan: 19 were spe cally on the 
list of those who were discussed. The Chinese Commun agreed 
public] - to release those pe ople expeditiou lv. What ae hae done 
is to feed us a bone every once in a while by releasing one—and then, up 
goes the ante. It is the « ld Communist game, of giving way and ther 






pushing ahead elsewhere. They release 1 or 2 people and wait and 


see what hap oo If nothing hap pens, then they tighten the thumb- 
screws a little bit. So it has been with our prisoners. We just feel 
it aati be a colossal mistake to open the gates here to American 
newsmen or any other Americans, because that is what the Chinese 
Communists want. 

By letting them go in we would prove to the Chinese Communists 
it seems to me. that their tactics are correct. We would prove that 
ihe wav to make the most powerful nation in the world come to heel 
is to bow to the tacties which they have followed. 

Chairman Gorpon. Is there any evidence that they have been in- 
doctrinated with Communism ? 

Mr. Serazp. I don’t believe so: not among the late ones. Previ- 
ously, some of our prisoners were completely brainwashed. There 
was a young woman who was horribly treate 1d. She had her hands 
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tied behind her back and was forced to eat like an animal by getting 
down to a dish on the floor; that girl had practically lost her mind 
when she came out. 

I think Mr. McConaughy could probably expand on that. 






STATEMENT OF WALTER P. McCONAUGHY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
CHINESE AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 






Mr. McConavucnuy. She was in a very bad mental state when she 
came out. It took her over a year to come back to anything resembling 
normalcy. I don’t know if she is perfectly normal now. ‘This sort 
of treatment does leave permanent scars. 

Mr. Jupp. May I interrupt? There is our doctor friend, Homer 
Bradshaw, who with his wife was imprisoned nearly 4 years and not 
permitted to see each other. She came out practic ally demented. 
Fortunately, she has recovered “anak so that she can now get around 
a little. He was here last week. 

I believe it was the Inve ‘stigating Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee of the Senate that studied this whole brain- 
washing business. I have a reprint of his story, his answers to ques- 
tions of what the Commies did to him. It is very difficult for a person 
to speak about it unless you draw it out question by question. They 
brainwashed him for weeks and weeks. 

And John Hayes, who was killed in Djakarta about 2 weeks ago, was 
first imprisoned and tortured by the Japanese, then imprisoned and 
brainwashed by the Chinese Communists and withstood it, and then 
was knocked over by a bicycle in Djakarta and killed. 

Chairman Gorpon. I think a report like that should be put into our 
record. 

Mr. Jupp. I can get those, they are very illuminating. 

Chairman Gorpox. Don’t you think that would be a valuable addi- 
tion to our hearings, what Dr. Judd is talking about ? 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. McConaughy, you have that whole set of material. 
Why not send us some pertinent extracts / 

Mr. McConaucuy. We have a wealth of material. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





















Richard Applegate 





Occupation: Newspaperman 

Mr. Applegate, a United Press correspondent, was seized in international 
waters by a Chinese Communist sea patrol on March 21, 1953, while on a cruise 
from Hong Kong to Macau together with Mr. Dixon, Captain Krasner, and three 
Chinese. 

Held for a week on Lapsapmei Island, he and his companions subsequently 
were imprisoned for 18 months in Canton. 

Mr. Applegate was held in solitary confinement for the first 5144 months, given 
no opportunity for exercise, and placed on a diet below minimum nutritional 
standards. He suffered from gastric disturbances and contracted malaria while 
in prison. 

Mr. Applegate was deported to Hong Kong together with Mr. Dixon and Captain 
Krasner on September 15, 1954. 

Matcolm Bersohn 

Occup: en: Medical student. 

On July 25, 1951, Mr. Bersohn, a student at the Peiping Union Medical College, 
Was al rented and imprisoned in the notorious T’sao Lan-tzu Hutung Prison in 
Peiping. Here he was held for 3 years and 7 months and subjected to exception- 
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ally brutal and intensive physical and psychological mistreatment. On February 
22, 1955, without benefit of legal counsel, he was sentenced to 314 years in prison, 
served retroactively, and immediate deportation for the alleged crime of espio 
nage. 

During his imprisonment he was forced to make 4 confessions, 3 of which he 
retracted. Prior to his first confession and after each retraction he was man- 
acled, chained, kicked, and beaten by his prosecutors and fellow prisoners. He 
was prevented from sleeping for several days at a time and was made to sit in 
a squatting position for long hours. Physical torture and the degradation of 
living like an animal off the floor and in his own excrement were combined with 
severe psychological pressures of intensive interrogations, months of indoctrina- 
tion and denunciation by fellow prisoners, enforced “self-criticism,” and altera- 
tion between solitary confinement and group coercion to compel him to submit 
to Communist direction and to accept Communist guidance. 

Catherine Boyle (Sister Monica Marie) 

Occupation: Missionary (Maryknoll). 

Sister Monica Marie was arrested in April 1951, and held at the jail at Loting 
on charges of “killing babies” at the Loting Orphanage, established in 1919 
When the case of “baby killing’ against her failed to be accepted by the Chinese 
population of the area, she was accused of using religion as a cover for reaction- 
ary propaganda and for the concealment of weapons and foreign currency. She 
was expelled to Hong Kong on June 23, 1951, 

During the weeks of her imprisonment she was stripped of her religious habit 
and subjected to many interrogations and a course of indoctrination. Her food 
ration was gradually decreased until she was receiving only a few ounces of food 
each day. By the time of her expulsion, she was suffering severely from malnu 
trition. : 

Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw 

Occupation : Medical missionary (Presbyterian). 

Dr. Bradshaw, a respected physician with 27 years of service in China, and 
his wife applied for exit permits to leave Communist China in December 1950 
Their applications were refused. 

On March 2, 1951, Dr. and Mrs. Bradshaw were arrested at their small mission 
station at Lienhsien together with two other American missionaries, Mrs. Laura 
Lau and Miss Sara Perkins. Two weeks after his arrest the Chinese Communists 
tried to force Dr. Bradshaw to sign a paper which upon examination he found 





to be tantamount to a confession of espionage. He refused to sign. 
The inquisitions and pressures to confess to espionage continued thronghout 
Dr. Bradshaw’s imprisonment of almost 5 years. During this period the Com 


1 


munists tried to destroy his resistance through physical maltreatment and tor 
ture. Held on a starvation diet. he contracted beri beri. He was forced To do 
“calisthenics” which apparently were calculated to break a man of his age who 


was forced to subsist on a starvation diet. While under interrogation, his prose 
cutors at times subjected Dr. Bradshaw to manacles and twisting of the arms 
in an effort to wring a confession from him. Still he refused to make a false 


confession. 
Several times his interrogators promised him his freedom, but instead of 
release he merely was transferred from one prison to another. On January 29, 


1952, he was moved to a prison in Canton where he remained until his release 


almost 3 years later. He saw his wife three times and only in the early part 
of his long imprisonment. For a period of almost 4 years he was unable even to 


find out if she were still alive. 

Because of Mrs. Bradshaw’s severely disturbed mental condition upon her 
release by the Chinese Communists, details of her treatment at their hands 
are not known. Reduced to a state of physical and mental incapacity, Mrs. 
sradshaw was placed in a cell with Miss Dorothy Middleton on May 8, 1954 
On August 16, 1954, hecause of her critical physical and mental state, the 
Chinese Communists transferred Mrs. Bradshaw from prison to house arrest, 
and placed her in the care of another American Presbyterian missionary, Mrs 
Laura Lau, in Canton. 

What charges, if any, the Chinese Communists made again Mrs. Bradshaw 
are not known. 

On October 26, 1955, Dr. Bradshaw, still unintimidated by his ruthless captors, 
was put through a trial which he called a farce. He was convicted of counter- 
revolutionary activity and sentenced to serve % years imprisonment, retroactive 
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to the date of his arrest almost 5 years previously. At his trial, his jailers 
tried for the last time, unsuccessfully, to force Dr. Bradshaw to sign a 
confession. 

Because of her pitiable physical state—severe malnutrition, beri-beri and 
evidences of extreme mental and emotional suffering—Mrs. Bradshaw’s con- 
tinued survival was in doubt and she was unable to leave China without escort. 
Unwilling to have Mrs. Bradshaw remain on their hands in this precarious 
condition, the Communists released Dr. Bradshaw in order that he might ac- 
company her to Hong Kong. On December 20, 1955, Dr. Bradshaw, scarcely 
able to walk, came with his wife across the frontier into Hong Kong. He 
was broken in body, but indomitable in spirit. : 


Robert T. Bryan 

Occupation : Lawyer. 

Mr. Bryan, an attorney of long residence in Shanghai, was arrested on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1951, and taken to the Ward Road jail, where he was held for 16 
months. In the words of his Communist jailers, he was “an American imperialist 
pig” left to “wallow in his own filth.” 

He was accused of being an American espionage agent and of having acted, 
during the 14 years he served as municipal advocate for the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement, in a manner “inimical to the interests of the Chinese 
people.”’ 

Very shortly after his arrest, the Chinese Communists told Mr. Bryan that 
he would be released if he produced a confession and apology. Mr. Bryan, 
under duress, tried to write a story which would satisfy his captors, but 
the promised release was not forthcoming. Instead he was subjected to lengthy 
and intensive indoctrination in communism. 

Almost all of Mr. Bryan’s imprisonment was spent in solitary confinement. 
He rarely was allowed to wash and was never taken out for exercise. His 
diet was on a starvation level; he lost 45 pounds of weight and contracted 
beri-beri. 

On March 25, 1952, Mr. Bryan’s “trial” before three Communist judges 
began. This ordeal continued daily for almost a month. To elicit the answers 
his Communist interrogators wanted, Mr. Bryan was handcuffed with a device 
which was tightened from time to time to produce a prolonged and excruciating 
pain in the wrists. He also was beaten with rubber hoses and threatened 
with execution. Under intense mental and physical pressures and, he testi- 
fied, the injection of drugs, Mr. Bryan finally was compelled to produce a con- 
fession which satisfied his Communist prosecutors. 

After his final confession, the Chinese Communists announced that they 
were prepared to “dispose leniently” of Mr. Bryan’s case. Under guard, he 
was expelled to Hong Kong on June 29, 1952. 

Philip W. Cline 

Occupation : Businessman. 

Mr. Cline was arrested at Tsingtao in April 1951 on charges of espionage. 
He was suffering from heart disease and diabetes at the time. 

Mr. Cline was subjected to intensive grilling and forced to sign confessions 
constructed by the Chinese Communists. Seriously ill, he was released in 
July of 1951. He was given an exit permit to leave Communist China, but 
the permit was canceled just before he was to board ship for Hong Kong. 
In August of 1951 he was again arrested, denied essential medicines, jailed, 
and made to prepare confessions under intensive interrogation and pressure. 

Released in October of 1951, broken in health and destitute, Mr. Cline died 
in Tsingtao the following month. 

Gertrude Cone 

Occupation : Missionary (Methodist). 

Gertrude Cone, a Methodist missionary, applied to Communist officials for an 
exit permit in January 1951. Her permit was not issued. In the summer of 
1951 she became ill with cancer. Running low on funds she asked Communist 
officials for permission to telegraph Hong Kong for money to live on. Her 
request was refused. 

Gertrude Cone subsisted on a starvation diet until early February 1952. In 
December 1951 she fell and broke her hip. Despite extreme pain from cancer, 
the broken hip and malnutrition, she made her way to the police station to again 
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plead for permission to wire Hong Kong for funds. Again she was refused. 
Gertrude Cone was carried by stretcher across the border into Hong Kong 
February 18,1952. She died 48 hours later. 


Donald M. Dixon 


Occupation : Newspaperman. 

Mr. Dixon, correspondent of the International News Service, was seized in 
international waters by a Chinese Communist sea patrol on March 21, 1953, while 
on a cruise from Hong Kong to Macau with Mr. Richard Applegate, Capt. Ben- 
jamin Krasner and three Chinese. Held for a week on Lapsapmei Island, 
the group was subsequently put in prison for 18 months at Canton. 

Mr. Dixon was held in solitary confinement for the first 54% months of his im- 
prisonment, given no opportunity for exercise, and placed on a diet below mini- 
mum nutritional standards. He suffered from gastric disturbances and con- 
tracted malaria while in prison. 

Mr. Dixon was deported to Hong Kong together with Mr. Applegate and Cap- 
tain Krasner on September 15, 1954. 

Msgr. Eugene Fahy 

Occupation: Missionary (Jesuit). 

Father Fahy of the Catholic Mission Zi-ka-wei, Shanghai went to China in 
1940 at the age of 30. Stationed at Yangchow in 1948, he was arrested there 
on July 3, 1951. He was transferred to a jail at Shanghai in secrecy covered 
with a blanket. Questioned continuously in prison, allegedly for engaging in 
a spy plot, he was moved on December 24, 1951, to the Rue Massenet jail for 
trial. He was held there in solitary confinement until March 20, 1952, when 
he was moved to the Hongkew prison where he was again placed in a solitary 
cell for 2 months. Clothed only in rags, a fellow prisoner gave him a shirt 
to cover himself. On May 27, 1952 he was returned to the first jail and from 
there taken under guard to Hong Kong for release. 

Father Fahy was subjected to 7 interrogations of 2 or 3 hours’ length. 
During his imprisonment he was handcuffed. At times the cuffs were tightened 
on his wrists which were manacled behind him, while his ankles were chained 
to a bar. Ac other times he was chained to a barred door for periods of many 
hours and deprived of sufficient blankets, clothing, heat, food, exercise, and 
sleep. When he reached Hong Kong, he was ill and emaciated, suffering from 
bronchitis and beri-beri. 

The Most Reverend Francis X. Ford 

Occupation : Missionary of the Maryknoll. 

Bishop Ford, a Catholic clergyman of 60 years of age who had spent over 
30 years of his life in China, was confined to his house at Meihsien, Kwang- 
tung, from December 1950 to the time of his formal arrest and imprisonment 
on April 14, 1951. He died in prison at Canton, reportedly on February 21, 
1952, after months of maltreatment. The Chinese Communists did not allow 
news of his death to reach the outside world until more than 6 months later. 

It appears that on his arrest he was bound with ropes and taken to Canton. 
On the way he was beaten severely with ropes and sticks and pelted with 
stones and refuse during public demonstrations. In prison he was bound 
with heavy wet ropes which tightened as they dried. Interminable ques- 
tioning, torture, and meager diet emaciated him and reduced him to the point 
where he was unable to walk. His secretary, Mary Ryan (Sister Joan Marie), 
also imprisoned, reported on her release that on August 16, 1952, she was 
shown a death certificate ascribing the Bishops’ death to old age and natural 
causes. Before her expulsion from China she was taken to a grave in a ceme- 
tery outside Canton with a granite slab on which the bishop’s name was in- 
scribed in Chinese. She was then forced to sign a document stating that 
3ishop Ford had died despite the medical treatment he received and that the 
cause of his death was illness and old age. 

Bishop Ford was accused in the Communist press of being an American spy 
and of having engaged in criminal activities against the Chinese Commu- 
nists and Chinese people. As far as is known, he was never brought to trial. 
He was denied the right to communicate with the outside. Every attempt by 
the United States Government to obtain information about him, through the 
good offices of friendly governments, was ignored or rebuffed. 

There is no evidence, despite their efforts, that the Communists succeeded 
in forcing Bishop Ford to provide them with a so-called confession. 
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Rev. Raymond Arthur Gaspard 


Occupation: Missionary (Maryknoll). 

Father Gaspard was arrested on March 22, 1951, at Loking, near Loting, 
Kwangtung. 

The Chinese Communists began their molestation of Father Gaspard in Decem- 
ber 1950, when he and 4 other priests and 3 nuns of his mission were ordered to 
report to the Public Security Bureau in Suihing for registration and, while there, 
forced to write detailed autobiographies. Apparently displeased with Father 
Gaspard’s language, the police required him to sit for 24 hours without food or 
water and then compelled him to write an act of contrition from dictation. 
Thereafter he was ordered to remain within the immediate environs of the mis- 
sion. During this period the Communists confiscated the mission furniture, radio, 
bicycle, phonograph, and other possessions. 

On March 22, 1951, the Communist police broke into the mission chapel, while 
Father Gaspard was at his prayers and arrested him. After a night at the police 
station they placed him in a “reformatory” for political prisoners, where he and 
his catechist were put in a cell with 60 other men. In the course of interrogations 
which followed, the Communists attempted to get him to admit to engaging in 
espionage and other illegal activities. During the first few months of his impris- 
onment Father Gaspard lost 40 pounds. His diet consisted of dry rice, a few 
black beans, and infrequently a little salt and oil. In October he was transferred 
to an old temple which had been converted into a prison and put to work pulling 
a plow and carrying dirt. 

On December 18 Father Gaspard was tried before a police official on charges 
of possessing Catholie literature, hiring an ex-Kuomingtang member to Work in 
the church school, and failure to follow the Government’s education regulations. 
He was sentenced to eternal banishment, and on December 27, 1951, was taken 
from jail and sent to the Hong Kong border. 

Frederick Dominic Gordon 

Occupation: Missionary (Dominican): 

Father Gordon was arrested in Foochow on August 20, 1953, together with 
Fathers Joyce and Hyde, and a German priest, Father Ludwig Heidfelt. He was 
held in solitary confinement for 25 months in a room in the servants quarters of 
the Dominican mission compound, On September 11, 1955, a trial was held at the 
Foochow Security Bureau, at which he was sentenced to immediate deportation 
from the China mainland. He arrived in Hong Kong on September 18, 1955. 

Among the charges brought against him were sheltering counterrevolutionists, 
exchanging money on the blackmarket, and destroying a signal gun. ‘To force 
him to “confess” to his crimes, he was repeatedly interrogated, forced to stand 
for prolonged periods on consecutive days, and frequently struck and man- 
handled. He was threatened with permanent imprisonment if he did not confess. 
Rev. Robert W. Greene 

Occupation: Missionary (Maryknoll). 

Father Greene, a 40-year old priest who had served in China since 1937, was 
confined to his mission quarters at Tungan from October 1950 until he was im- 
prisoned on April 3, 1951. For over a year he spoke to no one except his inter- 
rogators. During this period of house arrest Father Greene was continuously 
questioned about firearms which has been stored at the mission against its desire 
during the Sino-Japanese war. 

In April 1951 the Communists made a composite photograph of his o dination 
picture, a brass badge with “U. S.” on it, and a toy medal which they found in 
his possession, and used this as evidence to prove that he was a spy. 

On April 3, 1951, using the photograph as evidence, a squad of soldiers seized 
Father Greene on the charge that he was not a priest. They stood him against 
a wall with a tommygun trained on him and took pictures. He was told that if 
he signed a confession that he was a spy he would be released. This he efused to 


do. He was grilled for 8 days with a break of only 1 day. During inte ration 
his arms were bound together behind him at the elbows and a wpe use to apply 
pressure on his arms. His inquisitors told him that this was a mild te of 


what would be done to him unless he confessed. 

This type of treatment continued for over a year, until he received a mcb trial 
on Easter Sunday, April 5, 1952. He was forced to stand, exhausted and hungry, 
from 9 a. m. until late afternoon before 6,000 people incited to howl—‘kill him. 
Execute the traitor.” All manner of accusations were flung at him—he was not 
a priest but a spy; he had supported Nationalist guerrillas; he had killed Com- 
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munist soldiers by giving them ether ; he had bribed a servant to kill a Red sentry 
for $80 but had paid only $60 because the sentry was merely wounded. He was 
sentenced to be beheaded, but his judge decided that since he was only a small 
cog in the American spy wheel he would be expelled instead from China. Re- 
turned to his home, he was later paraded through the streets of Pinglo, Laipo, 
and Kweilin past crowds of jeering people. Father Greene reached Hong Kong 
on April 20, 1952. 


Dr. John Hayes 

Occupation: Missionary (Presbyterian). 

In April 1951, while teaching at Kweichow University in Kweiyang, Dr. Hayes 
was put under house arrest for expressing regret over the prevalence of anti- 
American propaganda. In June he applied for an exit permit. The permit was 
refused and Dr. Hayes was jailed on October 29. The principal charge made 
against him was that he was head of a ring of American agents in southwest 
China whose function was to report on Communist activities, to promote third- 
party activities and encourage pro-American sentiments among the Chinese 
people. 

While in prison Dr. Hayes, denied blankets or covers, suffered intensely from 
the cold. Kept alive on a meager diet, he was deprived of sleep, subjected to 
grillings under blinding lights, threatened and endlessly questioned in order to 
reduce his resistance and induce a dazed and receptive state of mind. He was 
released and expelled from Communist China on October 3, 1952. 

Dilmus T. Kanady 

Occupation : Businessman. 

Mr. Kanady, a cotton classer in the Shanghai offices of BE. T. Robertson & Son 
Co., was arrested on April 26, 1951. He was 31 at the time. After 414 years of 
imprisonment he was deported from China in a state of shocking physical and 
mental damage. 

In view of his condition when finally released to Hong Kong by the Chinese 
Communists on September 26, 1955, Mr. Kanady could not be questioned con- 
cerning the facts of his imprisonment. It is not known what charges, if any, 
the Chinese Communists placed against him, whether they extorted confessions 
from him or gave him atrial. Upon his release he was suffering from nutritional 
disorder, very severe loss of weight, and the effects of beri-beri. His mental 
condition was apparently caused by maltreatment at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. There were indications that the Chinese Communists had held him 
in solitary confinement for extended periods and had fettered him with both leg 
irons and handcuffs. He was unable to stand or walk normally. 


Rev. Thomas 8. Langley 

Occupation: Missionary (Maryknoll). 

Father Langley, a 47-year-old priest who had been in China for 15 years as 
a missionary, was put under house arrest at his mission at Tanchuk, Kwangsi, 
on December 25, 1950. Here the Communist authorities closely questioned him 
in connection with alien registration, his reasons for being in China, what posi- 
tion he held and his connections with the United States Government. For the 
next 11 months of house arrest he and his 5 colleagues were the object of constant 
petty harassment and molestation. Much of the mission property was con- 
fiscated on the pretext of being borrowed. 

On November 30, 1951, he was seized and, hands and neck bound by ropes, 
paraded through the streets by Red guards. The next 2 days were spent in jail. 
On December 2 he underwent an accusation meeting before 200 people. The 
allegations against him were that he had helped bandits with medicine, had 
helped promote the Legion of Mary, was a United States spy, spread false 
rumors. and was a landlord. The next day he had his neck and wrists roped 
and was marched 12 miles to Pingnam for interrogation. 

Deprived of all food except a half bow! of rice and a small bow! of rice gruel! 
for 4 days, he was again put on public trial on December 7. He was marched 
in bonds to the local school grounds while his guards kicked at his feet and 
prodded the base of his spine with their gun butts. Here he was placed on a 
4-foot platform erected for his trial. The accusations and trial lasted for 4% 
hours, during a greater part of which Father Langley was forced to kneel with 
his head bowed. The death penalty was demanded by the mob, but the official 
prosecutors instead sentenced him to expulsion. He was returned to jail as the 
mob shouted “kill.” The next morning, December 8, he was sent under guard 
to Shumchun and deported to Hong Kong on December 12, 1951. 
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John J. McGehee 

Occupation: Missionary (Brethren). 

Mr. McGehee, born in 1912 and for over 10 years a missionary of Christian 
Missions in Many Lands stationed at Kweiyang, was arrested on November 2, 
1951. On July 15, 1951, before his arrest, Mr. McGehee was instructed not to 
associate with other foreigners. After the Communists arrested him they 
charged him with being implicated in a spy ring. 

During his imprisonment, Mr. McGehee was subjected to extreme privation of 
sleep and food, denial of blankets and bathroom privileges, and to incessant ques- 
tioning. He was browbeaten by other prisoners and severely treated by the 
guards. On September 6, 1952, he was sentenced to expulsion from China. The 
day following he was released from prison and taken by armed guards to Chung- 
king, where he was kept in a hotel room until September 21. He arrived by boat 
at Canton on September 27, and, unaccountably, was clapped immediately into 
the city jail for 6 more days of imprisonment. 

Held in solitary confinement at police headquarters in Kweiyang from Novem- 
ber 21, 1951, to January 14, 1952, he was interrogated both by day and night, 
with little respite until January 7, for periods lasting from 7 p. m. to 5 a. m. 

Interrogations were carried on in a darkened room, where Mr. McGehee sat 
on a stool with a light trained upon him. Every kind of threat, blandishment, 
and trick was tried in order to persuade him to make a confession: Possession of 
incriminating information from confessions by confederates was alleged, good 
food was paraded in front of him but withheld, and trivial statements and written 
and signed ‘self-criticisms’” were developed into a maze of “evidence.” The 
Communists fabricated additional evidence by forcing Mr. McGehee to pose for 
a montage photograph consisting of pieces from a stove and other articles and 
to confess that these were parts of a secret wireless transmitter. 

On December 27, 1951, a prosecutor from Peking came to take over the case. 
A new series of interrogations began and continued until the end of March, when 
the interrogators returned to Chungking, and he was promised an early release. 
He remained in jail, however, until his trial and release in September 1952. He 
was deported to Hong Kong on October 3, 1952. 


Harriet Mills 


Occupation: Student. 

Miss Mills, the daughter of American missionaries, was brought up in China. 
After graduate studies in the United States, she returned to China in May 1947 
to study at Peiping under a Fulbright grant. 

The day after Communist China intervened in the Korean war, Miss Mills 
applied for an exit permit. The application was denied. On July 26, 1951, she 
was arrested on charges of espionage. For more than 4 years she was incar- 
cerated in T's’ao Lan-tzu jail in Peiping. 

Miss Mills was subjected to intensive and prolonged interrogation in prison. 
During these inquisitions she was formed to remain standing. On one occasion 
she was made to stand for 36 continuous hours until her feet became swollen. 
She wore leg irons and handcuffs, which over a period of 3 years totaled 7 months. 
When handcuffed behind her back, she had to eat on all fours like an animal. 
She underwent group “reeducation” within the prison through a continuous series 
of so-called “struggle sessions.” 

On October 26, 1955, Miss Mills received a “trial” before the Peking Higher 
Court and was sentenced to 5 years in prison, made retroactive to her arrest, 
and immediate deportation. She crossed the Hong Kong border into freedom 
5 days later, on October 31, 1955. 

Sara Emily Perkins 

Occupation: Missionary nurse (Presbyterian). 

Miss Perkins, who, after coming to China in 1920, did graduate nurse’s train- 
ing at the Peking Union Medical College and worked in north China until she 
was assigned to the American Presbyterian Hospital at Lienhsien, Kwangtung, 
was arrested on March 2, 1951, together with Miss Dorothy Middleton, Mrs. 
Warren L. Winter, Mrs. Laura Lau, and Dr. and Mrs. Homer Bradshaw. On 
May 1, 1951, she was sent to a prison at Kukong. Here she stayed until January 
19, 1952, at which time she was transferred by night to a prison in Canton, where 
she remained until her release, with Miss Dorothy Middleton, on September 20, 
1955. This brought to an end her imprisonment of over 4% years. Twenty-eight 
and a half months of her imprisonment were spent in solitary confinement and 
9 months in semisolitary confinement. On her arrest she was accused of abetting 
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American “spy activities.” Efforts were made to compel her to state that the 
hospital at which she worked was the location of a broadcasting station serving 
an American “spy network.” To force her to provide “evidence” in support of 
their charges she was threatened with cruel treatment and death by shooting 
if she did not “tell all.” 

On September 11, 1955, she was brought into a courtroom with Miss Middleton 
before:a formal array of judges and accused of unfriendliness toward the Chi- 
nese, of having organized nursing students against the Communists, and of having 
cooperated with Dr. Homer Bradshaw in “spying activities.” She was not asked 
to confirm or deny the charges, nor was she given an opportunity to prove her 
innocence. Having already suffered imprisonment for over 414 years, the court 
sentenced her to deportation. 


Rev. Harold W. Rigney 

Occupation: Missionary (Society of the Divine Word). 

Father Rigney, rector of Fu Jen University, was arrested on July 25, 1951, 
and imprisoned in the notorious Ts’ao Lan-tzu Hutung jail until he was 
sentenced to 10 vears of “reform through labor” on September 21, 1954, 3 vears 
and 2 months after his imprisonment. He was then transferred to a labor 
camp where he stayed until June 1955, when he was sent back to Ts’ao Lan-tzu 
Hutung jail and placed in solitary confinement prior to expulsion from Com- 
munist China on September 16, 1955. 

Immediately upon his arrest his hands were cuffed behind his back and his 
legs were fettered with rough leg irons which were riveted in place. While 
thus chained, he was forced to eat like an animal off a plate on the floor, was 
unable to use the toilet without assistance, or was left in his own filth, and 
was denied sleep for prolonged periods. He was subjected to extended and 
unrelenting interrogation while compelled to crouch on the ground with his 
head painfully bent backward to see his interrogator and forbidden to look down 
During one period of interrogation he was denied sleep for 11 successive days 
und nights. Any visible manifestations of religious devotion were promptly 
suppressed by cellmates with whom he was supposed to be undergoing “reedu- 
cation.” On his release and despite subsequent improvement in his treatment, 
he weighed only 100 pounds, 80 pounds less than his previous weight. 

Dr. William L. Wallace 

Occuption: Missionary. 

Dr. Wallace, an American Baptist medical missionary, was arrested on De 
cember 19, 1950, in Wuchow va the charge of being an “outstanding spy.” 
Catholic Bishop Frederick A. Donaughy, himself a former prisoner of the 
Chinese Communists, reported that Dr. Wallace was held in high regard as the 
most outstanding resident of Wuchow, beloved for his kindness and devotion 
to the sick and poor. Superintendent of the Stout Memorial Hospital at 
Wuchow, Dr. Wallace had spent most of his life working for the welfare of the 
(‘hinese people. 

On his arrest, Dr. Wallace was thrown into a cell with a dirt floor and inade- 
quate protection from cold. He was held incommunicado, but his friends re 
ceived reports that he was grilled and tortured until he was out of his mind. 
On February 10, 1951, he was found hanging in his cell. Witnesses who saw him 
immediately after his death stated that his body bore black and blue bruises 
from the shoulders to the waist. 

Mr. Jcpp. You won’t know whether these few still being held are 
brainwashed, really, until they get out and you can talk to them / 

Mr. Sevarp. I have an idea that of late the prisoners have been 
treated in better fashion. I think it is the old game of fattening up 
the calf before you send it to slaughter. I think our prisoners prob- 
ably are fed better and are treated better, and as their time for re- 
lease comes, of course, you get a relatively normal human being. 
Human nature being what it is, they forget the first 4 or 5 years. 
Most of these prisoners have been in jail, actually, for 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that there are doc- 
uments and reports on brainwashing and mistreatment of foreigners 
by the Red Communist regime which should dissuade some of those 
who want to visit Red China. 
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I hope there will not be too much in the record that will sidetrack 
the specific purpose of this meeting. 

Chairman Gorpon. Just certain facts. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman, although I am not a member of your subcommittee. 

Mr. Zasiocki. You are an ex officio member. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. It is good to see you, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Sepanp. I am glad to be here, Mrs. Church. I always like to 
come here. 

Mrs. Cuvurcnu. I happened to be in close touch in Hong Kong with 
the people who have taken over the care of that young girl who came 
out. Their story was even worse than you have made it. She was 
almost an animal. Of course, to them the worst fact was that she 
had no memories whatsoever that were permanent at that time. I 
saw Father Rigney 2 weeks ago and he still had the nervous tie which 
was so evident when he came to us last year, though he insisted that 
he was all right. 

I would like to ask an elementary question. I am almost ashamed 
of it. It shows how simple-minded Iam. I grew up with a faith in 
this country. I am old enough to have lived through a considerable 
part of its history. I still eannot see why we cannot get our prisoners 
out of China. 

Mr. Sxpaup. 1 wish I could answer that simple, elemental ques- 
tion, Mrs. Church. You seem to have the knack of asking me questions 
lean‘tanswer. I say that honestly, not only generally, but this specific 
one. 

We have tried by every means that we know, short of force. I don’t 
know how we could get them out- yes, we could get them out if we 
wanted to give way. ‘We could recognize Red China. We could throw 
our prince iples to the wind and make a deal. I think that would be 
possible. I don’t think you, Mrs. Church, or anyone else— 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I certainly would not- 

Mr. Sepaup. In a position of responsibility would stomach that. 

Mrs. Cruren. I would not trim my sails one bit. But I cannot see 
why a great country like ours cannot get its people out, Is it that we 
are so dedicated to the nonuse of force that they are not afraid of us? 

Mr. Sesparp. That is a fundamental question. I don’t think force 
would get them out. You might get some corpses. I don’t think you 
would get prisoners out with the use of force. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Have we reached a stage where we have to admit to 
ourselves that. we talk for months upon months about whether or not 
we can get our own out of a country? It really bothers me, because if 
that be true, it seems to me that we have taken a step backward not 
only in prestige and in face, as they put it, but in our own actual inner 
strength. 

Mr. Sesatp. We have tried, I think, every means of which we are 
capable, as I said before. We have had friendly countries intervene, 
which isn’t always easy to do. Others have voluntarily tried. The 
Chinese Communists feel that they have a weapon, and the weapon is 
the American prisoners. I think that is the fundamental problem 
with which we are faced. 

Yes, we could get them out, as I said, if we wanted to give way in 
principle. I don't think this C ongress would stomach any official for 
5 minutes who gave way. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu. I am sure that they would not. I take some credit 
to ourselves that we do not do it that way. That is not too strong 
credit. 

Mr. Zasrockt. The United States paid Hungary $120,000 for four 
fliers who happened to fly over Yugosl: wvia and were forced down 
in Hungary. The fliers were fined $30,000 each, but of course the 
United States Government paid the fine before the fliers were re- 
leased. That was an unfortunate deal; was it not? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. My question is really one of our, as I say, own inner 
strength. Here we are. We have spent $60 billion around the work 
to show our good will, and we are spewing arms around a world to 
build up defense. We have the supremacy in atom bombs; but when 
it comes to an old-fashioned simple question, we cannot protect our 
own. I do not expect you to answer it, but 1 would like you to know 
that there are a great many in Congress and a great many in the 
country who are as simple-minded as I am. 

Mr. Sesaxp. It is a good question, and I appreciate your asking it. 

Mr. Jupp. Isn’t even the strongest and richest, the finest man in 
town always at the mercy of a blackmailer who seizes his child? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. If he yields, he is. 

Mr. Jupp. How can he get the child out alive? Tle can get the child 
out only by yielding. He is at the mercy of the blackmailer. If 
your question is, How can he get the child out without yielding ?, the 
answer is, I think, that he can’t get the child out without yielding. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I can’t help thinking that somewhere along the line 
one strong stand might help. 

Mr. Zantocki. We yielded to Yugoslavia in the case of Vogeler. 

Mrs. Cuvrcu. I would like to see one strong stand taken to see what 
would happen. 

Mr. Jupp. Then if they don’t come through, and we don't go to 
war and drop bombs on them, we have thrown our position away. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. If we did and they did not go through, I would not. 
try to bluff it. I would go through. 

Mr. Jupp. We musn’t do it unless we are prepared to go to the 
ultimate. They know we have power but not the will. 

Mrs. Cncrcn. I would go through, if necessary, because T aim so 
convinced that we are going to come to the kind of showdown someday 
when we will have to go through. 

Mr. Farsstern. Don’t you think we ought to offer the money and 
then show them up as blackmailers ? 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t think they would yield to money. 

Mr. Farestern. But at least we would treat them as kidnapers and 
thieves and blackmailers by offering them money and showing how 
low they really are. 

Mr. Jupp. I would be afraid that would encourage all the other 
blackmailers, the lesser fry, to grab an American wherever they could. 

Mr. Saunp. Can I comment on Mrs. Church’s statement? Mrs. 
Church, you are a very honest woman, and a good, strong American 
with the thought of patriotic duty. 

I will ask the Ambassador: Do you believe that we are strong 
enough and that the people of the United States would be willing to 
accept the doctrine that any time we have a dispute with those 
wretched Communists, we just go over there and throw the bombs and 
destroy them ? 
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Mrs. Cuurcn. I am, of course, not quite ignorant of the world. 
What I am afraid of is this: Every time we give in we are losing 
strength and we may be getting further away from the time when 
we might have been able to do something. 

I do not think you can use anything but the threat of force when 
you are dealing with brigands. The threat of force becomes less 
effective as other people’s strength grows and as people suspect that 
there is within you some kind of a ‘softness which makes you afraid 
to use the only weapon that they fear. I do not think that we have 
yet reached that stage. 

Mr. Saunp. I think that is the greatness of America, that we have 
a feeling of softness, and that is w why we are going to win out in the 
long run against communism and those brigands. We have a feeling 
of softness. We have a feeling of decency. We have a feeling of 
Ww illingness to sacrifice and even use force against our wishes, because 
we have some principles and some ideals which we want to protect. 
We just can’t be hysterical, be carried away by emotion, and say we 
will use force. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Some time let us take an evening and talk it out. 

Mr. Saunp. That is what Hitler did. 

Mrs. CuurcH. I am not talking about emotion. I have been talking 
about American people who have rights to be respected. 

Mr. Saunp. We have found it out in our own generation. I was 
listening to a radio in my car when Hitler’s armies were within a 
few miles of Moscow. Kaltenborn was commenting, and he was just 
going back into history and that there was absolutely no reason to 
believe that Hitler would not capture Moscow. 

Just taking physical facts and military power, and all that, he 
thought he had the world under his control. But he did not get 
very ‘far in his thinking of force alone. 

The State Department and the President is doing—he is not only 
controlling himself but he controlled the British. He controlled the 
French, the Israelis. It is wise to settle these world affairs by using 
something else besides force. 

Mrs. Crorcn. I think that the threat of force in terms of justice 
used to fight for a principle is not in any way the force of a Hitler. 

I will stop with this last remark: I think of Christ who never failed 
to hit at wrong when it was necessary to do so, or to use the means 
necessary to do so, even while He was preaching the gospel of love. 
Dr. Saund and I will work it out between ourselves at some other time. 

Mr. Saunp. Let me make my position clear. The way I believe in 
force is that I am 100 percent for having the strongest, the best 
equipped military force on earth, and if it becomes necessary for a 
showdown in war, that we will go there with the mostest and the 
firstest. 

We had a briefing from the Secretary of the Army today. 

I don’t believe that our State Department, the President is acting 
wrong when he is using forbearance on these little things. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I do not call eight American citizens in China in 
prison for an undetermined length of time a little thing. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farestern. I am in full accord with punishing as much as we 
are able the Chinese for their deportment. And yet it seems to me 
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that the only way that we in this country can learn of conditions and 
of life under a Communist regime is by having some means of 
obtaining a reflection of conditions. 

How can we possibly obtain for our own benefit, and among our 
own citizens, a knowledge of conditions in these Communist countries 
unless we have some means of obtaining this information from news- 
papermen ? 

The point I seek to make is, if we didn’t have any correspondents 
in Russia, with which we did not have diplomatic relations at the 
time, to tell us what conditions were in Russia, talking from a broad 
standpoint—of course, now we have the benefit of past history—how 
else could we have learned what was happening? 

Now, it may well be that I put them in a different category, and 
I do it intentionally. I can understand your refusal to allow any 
businessmen. I can understand your refusal to allow any means 
whereby businessmen can benefit by going in there. But I also 
assume that if we allow a newspaperman to go there he is going to 
go there as a patriotic American, and that even though he will re flect 
actual conditions that exist in China today, the news that will come 
out of that country will be such as to convince the people in this 
country that we are in the right and they are in the wrong. 

I would like to get your reaction to my thoughts. 

Mr. Sesatp. I would like to first ask vou a question, Mr. Farbstein, 
if I may: What would you expect to learn that you don’t know now 
if you send an American correspondent in there ? 

Mr. Farestrern. That is practically the same thing that Mr. Pilcher 
said. Suppose we were to take that attitude and didn’t send anybody 
into Russia when the Communists first came in, and thereafter when 
we broke diplomatic relations when—what was his name—I remember 
during Roosevelt’s period we commenced diplomatic relations and 
then broke with them. It was Litvinov. 

Mr. Jupp. We never broke them off after once establishing rela- 
tions in 1933. 

Mr. Fareste1n. Is that so? Did we have somebody in Russia prior 
to Litvinov? 

Mr. Jupp. Walter Reuther was there about 4 years. 

Mr. FaresterN. You know what I have in mind. Perhaps I don’t 
express it properly. If we took your attitude, if we said, “What is 
there that we can learn now that we don’t know?” suppose we took 
that attitude back 20 years ago, how could the people in this country 
know the conditions that existed in Russia at that time to make us 
realize that conditions there were deplorable and what we had to do to 
avoid them and safeguard our country from those conditions ¢ 

Mr. Separp. I think I understand your point. Your main point is 
if we send somebody in there he would give us a coloration of what. the 
situation is. When I say, “send somebody,” I mean to allow a news- 
paper correspondent to go in. 

It seems to me that whether we do that or don’t do it, the real prob- 
Jem is what is overriding. Are the foreign policy and the best inter 
ests of the United States overriding or is the fact that you allow a 
newspaperman or some newspapermen to go in their over riding? 

I think it is a balance of what is best for the United States. 
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Mr. Farestern. Why do you make one adverse to the other? I con- 
tend that it may be to the best interests of the United States to have a 
reporter go in there and tell us of the things that are happening there. 

‘As a matter of fact, I think I read one of the dispatches by this 
fellow Worthy who was there. He told of some of the things that 
are happening i in China that made me feel that it looks as if things 
are just as bad there as in Russia and that we are doing pretty well 
here as we are. 

And if people know what things are in China, we realize communism 
still is pretty bad. 

Mr. Sesap. I don’t really want to get into a discussion about Mr. 
Worthy. I think we are straying from the real crux of our position, 
and that is, that we feel that the overriding interest of the United 
States demands that we not open up Communist China to Americans. 
That is our premise. 

Whether you agree with that or not is a different matter. 

Mr. Farestex. I do agree, except it seems to me that permitting a 
reporter, presuming that he is one inculeated with American prin- 
ciples, to visit China and report conditions there will be in the interest 
of this country. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t agree that allowing our reporters into Russia 
got us any important information that we wouldn’t have had other- 
wise. It certainly didn’t give us enough information regarding the 
true character of the Soviet regime to prevent our making colossal 
blunders. 

Some in our Government gambled our whole future on the assump- 
tion that we could do business with them. Obviously, the reporters 
didn’t get the real facts over to us. 

If we had not already recognized Russia, I would not be in favor 
of sending reporters into Russia either. That is one reason why I 
don’t want to make the same mistake again. 

We gave her respectability by recc ognition. She has some 400 official 
agents | running all over our country, not to mention the clandestine 
ones. 

Looking back upon it, I think the Kremlin would have crumbled 
from internal stresses and strains if we hadn’t bailed them out, recog- 
nized them, and established—— 

Mr. Zasiockt. I am sure our colleague is not advocating recog- 
nition—— 

Mr. Farrsrern. No; but I am trying to distinguish between a re- 
porter and an American businessman. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Farestern. In this morning’s paper as a result of the confer- 
ence in Bermuda there seems to be a suggestion that perhaps this 
country’s policy, as far as trade with Communist China by countries 
who do not sell strategic materials for the purpose of trade, may be 
eased up a bit. 

If that is done—and it is also suggested it may be to the interest of 
these various countries to do so—how would that conform with the 
ideas you have just suggested ? 

Mr. Srenarp. To begin with, I am not sure that that is a valid as- 
sumption—that such a thing will come about. Off the record, if I 
may. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apvarr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sebald, because I didn’t have a 
chance to say it earlier, let me say, as others have done, it is good to 
have you here at the committee table with us again. 

Mr. Sepavp. I am glad to be here, Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Anarr. I want to add my voice in very strong support of the 
position which the Government and the State Department has taken 
with respect to prohibiting passports to Red China. 

[ just want to say there is one man here who believes firmly and 
wholeheartedly that that is the right position. 

Mr. Pricuer. I believe that myself. 

Mr. Apart. I am speaking only for myself. I know there are 
many others like yourself, John. 

Mr. Pircner. I know that. I can understand the State Depart- 
ment, and I understand what Mr. Farbstein is talking about; if they 

say hewspapermen, why, then the magazines are going to want to send 
somebody, that he is a newspaperman. Maybe this newspaperman 
may not be as good a friend to us as that one. If you let the bars 
down, then some businessman will want the same thing. 

They have a certain way they have to do it. If they ever yield, 
you might just as well take the bars down. I agree with you 100 
percent. 

Mr. Aparr. In support and in furtherance of what Mr. Pilcher has 
said, it seems to me if we need information for governmental purposes, 
then we'd best rely upon our normal channels of information. Walter 
pointed to them a little while ago as being, perhaps, not as complete 
as we would like, but the best and most reliable available. 

On the other hand, if we let a newspaperman go in there, it seems 
to me that we have overlooked one fact, and that is that the news- 
paperman isn’t going to be permitted to go wherever he wants to. 

He is going to be restricted. He is going to see only what they want 
him to see. It isn’t, in my opinion, as though he could observe and 
reflect truly the situation there. Regardless of how patriotic he is, 
he cannot reflect what he doesn’t have access to. 

And for that reason, I say, no matter how capable and how worthy 
he is, we are not going to get a good, well-rounded report from him. 

Mr. Farpsstern. When he sends his dispatches they will state, “I 
was only permitted to go from here to there.” We will therefore 
lnow that whatever he is telling us is restricted, and that the country 
itself is doing the restricting, and therefore we will know how to 
evaluate it. 

Mr. Aparr. We know that might be the case, sir. But, as John 

says, why lower the barriers at all? Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Ambassador, undoubtedly there are newspaper- 
men and other professionals in Communist China who are seeking 
visas to visit the United States. There have been none granted? 

Mr. Sesatp. You mean Red China? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Yes. 

Mr. Seratp. Insofar as I know, there are none. 

Mr. McConaueny. There are undoubtedly some who want to come, 
but they know they couldn’t get visas under our laws, so they are not 
pressing it. 
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Mr. Zas.ockt. Is it our policy that the United States denies visitor’s 
visas to countries with which we do not have diplomatic relations ? 

Mr. Sesarp. I couldn’t answer that. Again, that is a question I 
am not competent to answer. 

Mr. ZaBiocki. Do we have such a policy ? 

Mr. Sesap. I don’t know. 

Mr. Jupp. Not whether we have relations, but whether they are 
iendly, might be a better distinction. 

Mr. Sepatp. We have, of course, an immigration law which is, 
as you know, a very stringent act. That prohibits Communists from 
coming to this country. 

Mr. Zastocki. That would be the statute, but the Department may 
have another policy. Is there such a distinction? 

Mr. Sepatp. I am not competent to answer that question. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Ambassador, during the Secretary’s news con- 
ference of February 5, the Secretary stated : “The Chinese Communist 
government”—and I am referring to this statement because Mrs. 
Church mentioned deals, and Mr. Ambassador,-you inferred that there 
may have been a deal 

Mr. Sepatp. No, sir. I hope I didn’t give the impression that we 
had engaged in a deal. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Not that we had engaged in a deal, but there was an 
offer of a deal. The Secretary in his press conference stated: 

The Chinese Communist government has for some time been trying to get 
reporters, preferably those it picked, to come into Communist China, and it has 
repeatedly tried to use the illegal detention of Americans in Communist China 
as a means of pressure to accomplish its ends in that respect. 

Have the Chinese Communists actually made such an offer to 
release American civilians in-return for the entrance of newsmen / 

Mr. Sepaup. Not directly. What they have done, as I said in my 
statement, or I certainly implied it if I didn’t say it directly, they 
have by direct and indirect means sort of hinted time and again that, 
“Well, if our relations would get better, then you would find that 
these things would work themselves out,” the implication being that 
if you will, for example, allow Americans to come to China and 
have cultural exchanges, obviously, then, conditions would improve, 
and again an implication that some or all your Americans would 
come out. 

Mr. Zasiocki. The Department has interpreted the implications as 
a deal for the return of the prisoners ? 

Mr. Sepaup. In a sense, yes. It is the old Commie technique of 
having us make delivery in exchange for their promise. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. They haven’t directly made a suggestion or offer? 

Mr. Sesarp. I know of none. 

Mr. McConavueuy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, the most specific 
thing they have said at Geneva is that the treatment of prisoners would 
depend on the state of relations between the two countries. Then 
they have said that this cultural exchange would be a prominent ele- 
ment in determining the state of relations. 

Mr. Farpstern. Don’t you think, Mr. Sebald, we have been made 
to look a little ridiculous before the | eyes of the world with this fellow 
Worthy going into China? 

Mr. Sepatp. It depends who thinks we are ridiculous. 


i 
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Mr. Farssrern. The fact is we bar anyone going in, and here is a 
fellow who goes in despite all of that. I don’t know him from a hole 
in the ground. I don’t care about him. I just happened to read one 
of his dispatches. 

Mr. Sepatp. Could I speak off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Ambassador, has the Department taken any ac- 
tion in regard to the three newsmen who had visited Communist 
China despite the fact that they did not have United States passports ? 

Mr. Sezaup. Have they taken action? 

Mr. Zanvocki. Has the State Department taken any action? Will 
the Department take any action? Will these newsmen be denied pass- 
ports in the future? 

Mr. Separp. I am afraid I am not qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Jupp. Weren’t their passports taken up / 

Mr. Separp. As I understand this situation, one of the passports has 
expired. Another one was to be stamped for return to the United 
States only. The latter has been given the privilege of a hearing if 
he so wishes, and I believe the hearing is to take place; isn’t it, John ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. It hasn’t been scheduled yet 

Mr. Sesatp. He has been told that he may have a hearing if he 
wishes that stamp taken out of his passport. 

In Worthy’s case, and I am speaking purely factually as I under- 
stand it, not opinionwise, his passport has expired, and his problem 
at the moment is that he is demanding a new passport. 

I think that is the thing that will probably come up for some sort 
of decision. 

Mr. Jupp. Your point is, if we don’t give him one, we look as if we 
are censoring the press; then if we do give him one, he will be in a 
position of making the United States look foolish ¢ 

Mr. Zastockt. Are there any other questions? Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Ambassador, I know we have been talking about 
communism and all of that. We all agree that it is no good and we 
don’t want to recognize them. 

Let me ask you this: Is there serious danger, in your opinion, of 
any American newspapermen, if they are permitted to go to China, 
being held as hostages over and above those American prisoners that 
are there now ? 

I mean, seriously, not a possibility, a serious danger if they go there 
that one or more of them will be held as hostages ? 

Mr. Sesap. I think the question, sir, is not a good question. Our 
problem is not whether there is danger that these people will be held 
as hostages. Our problem is whether we have the « ‘apability of 
protecting them, and we don’t. 

Mr. Saunp. Let’s put it this way. Is there serious danger of any 
harm being done to those newspapermen or having them held hos- 
tages? It is an important question in my mind, because I think of 
all the reasoning you gave that is the most pertinent in my thinking, 
that if there is any danger of any American newspaperman being 
held as hostage or their not being properly treated, or come to any 
harm, then I say definitely don’t let on go. 

That is my question. What is your answer to that? 
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Mr. Sepatp. My answer is that the Chinese Communists are part 
of the whole web of international communism. I think that inter- 
national communism is pretty much the same whether it is in Soviet 
Russia, in Bulgaria, in Hungary, or in Red China. 

If it suits their purposes to clap an American correspondent into 
jail, they will do it; if it doesn’t suit their purposes, they won’t do it. 
They might throw him out, or they might take privileges away from 
him, or they might treat him as a VIP, depending on what it is they 
are trying to accomplish. 

You ask whether there is danger, I don’t know. If I were a member 
. the international Communist conspiracy, I would probably be in 

osition to answer your question. 

Mr. Saunp. I think you have answered my question in the affirma- 
tive, because you really have fear, and the State Department has fear, 
— know more than I do, that you cannot trust those Communists 
in China. You don’t know what they will do tomorrow. 

"y let my girl go into certain sections of town, and in another section 
of town I don’t, not for any particular reason ; if I have fear she might 
not be safe, I will not let her go there. 

When I go and park my car in a certain section of Washington, if 
I have a coat in there, I lock it; if I go in another section, I don’t 
have to. 

So if there is any doubt in your mind that there is danger of black- 
mail, the holding of cor respondents as hostages, or doing any harm, 
by all means don’t let them go. 

Mr. Sesavp. I think your parallel is very good. 

Mr. Farrstern. What if you tell your daughter not to go and 
she goes anyhow ? 

Mr. Saunp. Let me ask you another question. I am confused. Is it 
true that the Chinese have hinted that if we let our newspapermen 
go in there they will really release those prisoners? Is there any 
chance of those prisoners being released by letting American news- 
papermen go in there? There was talk about it. I am confused. 

Mr. Sesavp. Again I will say that we know by experience, as I am 
sure you know by experience, that the Communists give us a promise 
in return for our delivery. Our delivery would be permission for 
Americans to go into China. Their promise would be only a promise. 
I certainly wouldn’t trust them. 

Mr. Saunp. I believe so long as the State Department believes that 
we cannot trust the word of those Communists, and we are not sure 
about the safety of our correspondents, they should not let them go. 

Dr. Judd, do you mind if I ask one question: You say we haven’t 
learned anything from correspondents going into Russia, and all of 
that. 

Let me ask you this: Do you believe the millions of Americans that 
looked at the television yesterday, the show of Dave Beck, did they 
really learn anything by looking at it? 

Mr. Jupp. I think they learned an awful lot. 

Mr. Saunp. What did they learn? 

Mr. Jupp. They sized up a man. 

Mr. Saunp. All right. 

Mr. Jupp. I didn’t see it, but I judge so from what I read in the 
paper. 
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Mr. Saunp. We all read the newspapers. There are some colum- 
nists, and there are all those things. We get used to it. I can’t point 
out what good does it do, and I still read them, and the Americans 
read them, and in the long run it does good. 

You agree with me that even though that ridiculous show did good 
and the people demanded it, and that is why they spent so much money 
to broadcast it, I think for the same reason it is not for you or me or 
3 or 4 people sitting in the State Department to judge whether the 
information dug out by our correspondents in Russia or in India or 
even from the President’s press conference does good for them or not. 
The American people do want information. I think they have a right 
to have it. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the same argument that was rejected by the 
Supreme Court in the Holmes dictum that: freedom of speech is 
not the right to cry “fire” in a crowded theater. The right to get 
information even if it is valid information does not give anyone the 
right to do things that will jeopardize the security of our country. 

Mr. Saunp. I agree with you. If it would jeopardize the security 
of our country, that is all right. But to make the statement that you 
and I or the State Department can sit-down and say whether the in- 
formation will be valuable or not is not right. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the only basis on which this ruling is made, that 
it is against the secur ‘ity interests of our countr y- 

Mr. Sepa. That isright. This matter of whether a correspondent 
would bring out a gem of wisdom or not, I think, is merely incidental 
to the policy as a whole. 

Of course, he might. As I tried to say before, it is the sum of the 
entire argumentation of this thing that leads us to believe that it is in 
the best. interests of the United States, for security reasons and other- 
wise, not to allow Americans to go into Red China. 

Mr. Jupp. I wanted merely to say, in answer to your question, I 
believe that Americans over here can get an accurate impression. I 
think they can size up Dave Beck. We are dealing with our own 
people. We have certain fairly uniform stand: irds of behavior by 
which we judge people in our country. 

A person going into the Soviet Union or to Hitler’s Germany or 
Communist China tends to judge people and conditions by the same 
standards he would use here at home. 

I think one of the basic reasons the Communists have reversed them- 
selves and asked people to come in is that they have it cleaned up now, 
superficially. Most of the massacres are over. You can’t see those 
gross barbarities. 

A second is that they have discovered the Iron Curtain was a historic 
mistake, that it does more damage than it does them good. An iron 
curtain is not necessary to maintain a dictatorship. Hitler did not 
have one. Mussolini did not have one. Among his best assets were 
American tourists. They don’t study devious tactics, They are di- 
rect and pragmatic. They say, “Well, the trains are running on time. 
Everybody has work. Nobeggars. The youth are enthusiastic. The 
women have maternity benfits. Workers have vacations. This is-not 
bad. Wecan do business with them.” 

I talked to some of those farmers from Iowa that went over to Mos- 
cow. They said that they found the people of Russia friendly and 
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therefore concluded things are all right. Of course, the people are 
friendly. They are friendly in every country; but we aren’t dealing 
with the people. We are dealing with tyrants. 

We are simple. If the people are friendly, we think we can get 
along with their rulers. If we find we must oppose the tyrants, then 
we think we have to hate the people. 

I think the Commies have belatedly discovered that it is a great 
advantage to them to have Americans going in and judging them by 
our standards and saying, “It is not so bad. Why don’t we do business 
with them?” ‘They hang on, persistently confident that eventually we 
will give in and they w ill prevail. Their will wins over ours. 

Mr. Saunp. You and I are going to sit down and judge over here 
to save the American people from a wrong interpretation given them 
by our own newspapers ! 

Mr. Jupp. That is not the reason. 

Mr. Saunp. That is the wrong way to look at it, from my way of 
thinking. 

Mr. Jupp. The argument is not based on that. I think the informa- 
tion we got from Russia was not as valuable to us as the misinforma- 
tion we got which was misleading and therefore dangerous. 

Mr. Saunp. I will tell you fr ankly we haven’t any information from 
the Ambassador. He has not justified—maybe it is something classi- 
fied that he cannot talk about or does not know. There must be some 
reason why the State Department doesn’t want them to go. Our news- 
papermen go everywhere. I am not afraid of the American people 
receiving a better impression of China than by the reports of our 
newspapermen. 

Mr. Zasvockt. I believe, Dr. Judd, you demonstrated an excellent 
understanding of the reason why the Communists changed their tac- 
tics. They found that the Iron Curtain did not work; why then is 
the United States bringing down an iron curtain ? 

Mr. Jupp. We are trying to prevent building up and giving in- 
creased prestige and influence and, therefore, increased power “to a 
regime that is dedicated to our destruction. To do otherwise is, to me, 
an act bordering on insanity, if not suicide. 

Why do we: advocate helping regimes that live for one purpose above 
all else, to destroy us? You can t let the bars down without giving 
them enormous prestige. The United States is accepting them. As I 
said a while ago, what can 

Mr. Saunp. Our Ambassador is sitting with the Ambassador in 
Geneva—or have they adjourned? 

Mr. Jupp. I am in favor of dealing with them in such strictly formal 
ways. We deal with gangsters, and so on, every once in a while. But 
when you accept them and carry on normal relations with them as you 
do with civilized people, you are giving them a status of civilization 
which they do not have. 

Mr. ZasLockt. Mr. Ambassador, I hope Members of Congress will 
not at this time persist or even entertain the idea of visiting Commu- 
nist China, but if they insist, do you really believe, particularly if 
there are other members of the other body, that the Department will 
stop them / 

Mr. Sesavp. I don’t think we could stop them; no, sir. We could 
stop them by appealing to their good sense as patriotic American 
citizens. 
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Mr. Zasvocki In the past Members of Congress were granted 
passports to countries while others were denied such privileges. 
Members of the other body particularly were granted such passports 
including visits to Russia at a time w hen U nited States relations with 
Russia were not at their best. 

Mr. Sepavp. I can only answer your question by repeating some of 
the consequences which I thought I had made clear. Let us assume 
that your subcommittee passes a resolution and says, “We are all going 
into Communist China.” 

Mr. Zasiockti. Over Dr. Judd’s dead body. 

Mr. Sepatp. He may be curious and might like to go. 

Mr. Jupp. If 1 got over there, I am one of those that wouldn’t get 
back. I wouldn’t be a hostage: I would be dead. 

Mr. Sesavp. I think the Chinese Communists would be sitting up 
and clapping and saying, “We will give them VIP treatment, a treat- 
ment such as nobody ever got. You could go to the Hong Kong 
border, you could probably walk across there, and the Chinese would 
be there and whisk you off in the best airplanes and automobiles, and 
so forth. All I do is ask you, Would you want to lend yourself to a 
conspiracy of that kind? Of course, we could not stop you if you 
wanted to go. 

Mr. Jupp. I think his analogy that they insisted on going to Russia 
and they’ went isn’t on all fours, with China. We had ‘diplomatic 
relations with Russia. We had consular people there to arrange for 
them, protect them, and everything else under the sun. They had 
American soil there on which to stand. Our Embassy is American 
soil. 

Mr. Zantocki. The United States does not have diplomatic rela- 
tions with East Germany, yet some of us did get to East Berlin. 

Mr. Sresavp. But we are not in a state of technical war with East 
Berlin. 

Mr. Jupp. I went into East Berlin in 1947. We rode our jeeps over 
and came back. We had American flags on them and there was no 
question at all. That was different. I think that is the point. 

We had accepted the Soviet Union and recognized her at a time 
when she was pretending to be law abiding, neighborly, and demo- 
cratic, even. These Chinese Communists don’t even pretend. They 
like to make an agreement with us because they know we will keep 
our side of it, and. thereby handcuff ourselves. They know also that 
we won’t do anything about their breaking their side. It is always 
a heads-I-win, tails-you-lose proposition when they deal with the 
United States. 

Mr. Saunp. Whenever you deal with these Communists, that is 
what you are up against all the time. That is the trouble. When we 
deal with Russia, it is the same thing all the time. With Nasser it 
is the same thing. But it doesn’t mean we will shut up shop. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Zasiocki. We are delighted to have you, Mr. Carnahan. Do 
you have any questions ? 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to sit in. I regret that I didn’t have the opportunity of 
attending the entire hearing. I have no questions at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Zasitocki. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Saunp. I just want to make this remark. I am perfectly sat- 
isfied with the action that the State Department has taken. I think 
they have certain reasons for that. So far, I haven’t found any occa- 
sion to differ with anything that the State Department has done. 
I know they use good judgment. They have information that is not 
available to all of us. Everything has to be taken into consideration 
and weighed, and they do the right thing. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Ambassador, thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:16 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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